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New Approach 





WAGES 


And Living Costs 


ASHINGTON, D. C.— Unique as the 

General Motors contract with the United 

Automobile Workers is in the develop- 
ment of modern techniques of industrial rela- 
tions in the United States, it is hardly unique 
enough to cover the world. There is the prece- 
gent of European experience by which to 
gauge the results of a system of wage increases 
and decreases tied to the cost-of-living index. 

In Norway, for instance, the most anxious 
feaders of the weekly cost-of-living index re- 
port are the Norwegian employers. An increase 
in that index means a prompt increase in the 
wages of Norway’s workers. This has given 
Norwegian employers a very real and direct 
interest in keeping down the cost of living. The 
Tesult has been that Norway is one of the 
“European countries where inflation has been 
pkept in check; for, with both labor and em- 
‘ployers in Norway exerting all their forces to 
keep their economy stabilized, and with a labor 
government keeping a legal tight rein on the 
speculators, there is no important factor left 
in the Norwegian economy that can say, “I’m 
Wgrabbing mine, and the devil take the hind- 
most.” . 

With the Norwegian example in mind, it is 
Mair to say that the innovation in American 
Pindustrial relations techniques now established 
| by the General Motors contract with the UAW- 
ECIO is one of the most important and significant 
Bince passage of the Wagner Act. 

The terms of the General Motors settlement 
Pprovide for two kinds of wage increases: one 
is for increases in the cost of living; the other 
fis for increased efficiency in the GM plants. 

The immediate wage increase granted to GM 
pworkers is 11 cents, raising the average from 
$1.50 to $1.61 hourly. Three of the 11 cents is 
for the increased industrial efficiency. Eight of 
the 11 cents is for the increase in the cost of 
living since 1940. ~ 

The contract further provides that next May 
the 225,000 GM workers will receive another 
cent wage raise for increased industrial 

ciency. 

In the meantime, however, the: contract stipu- 
ates that, beginning in September and con- 
Mnuine every three months throughout the life 
@f the contract, there will be quarterly adjust- 
Ments in GM wages t pond with the 
Movements lown—of the cost-of-living 
dex of the US Labor Department’ 

@ Labor Stat stics. 
be nC! d one cent per | 
FiM4 points in the 
contract : 
living adiy tments will have a floor but no 
eilin: 

On the other side of the scale, the GM con- 
Bact provides that GM wages will be decreased 

® cent per hour for each drop of 1.14 points 

the consumer price index. This is limited, 
ever, to a maximum wage decrease of five 
ts an hour no matter how far the cost of 
ing drops. 

fenecral Motors and the UAW-CIO agreed to 
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ct 
provides that thes ‘ost-of- 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


use 1940 as the base in figuring how much the 
cost-of-living has risen. Government economists 
for a long time have been using the average of 
the years between 1936 and 1939 as the base 
period for such computations. In dispensing 
with this government practice, GM and the 
UAW-CIO apparently decided to adopt a 
realistic attitude. The year 1940 was the first 
one after the depression in which there was 
full employment and full production. It was 
also the year in which began the current up- 
ward spiral in living costs. 

In adopting as their base the first year of 
full employment and production, both the cor- 
poration and the union take the position of 
adopting that as their standard, rather than 
the years 1936-1939 in which there still was 
extensive unemployment and less-than-capacity 
production. 

Since 1940 the cost of living, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has risen 69 percent. 
The largest part of this increase came after 
OPA collapsed in June, 1946. 

cs 


oe 


Tur coniract constitutes a frank recognition 
on the part of the union and the corporation 
of the historical fact that wages and the cost- 
of-living have always been tied together and 
that, except for periods of sudden depressions, 
wages have always chased laggingly after 
living cost levels. 

The pattern established by the General Motors 
settlement was described by a corporation 
spokesman as “the new approach to the living 
cost problem.” 

It is expected also to set the pattern for the 
entire auto industry which employs about 
1,000,000 workers. Of the other two of the Big 
Three, the strikebound Chrysler Corporation 
immediately announced resumption of negotia- 
tions with the UAW. Chrysler’s best previous 
offer had been an increase of of six cents an 
hour. And the Ford Motor Company is sched- 
uled to open wage negotiations with the union 
shortly. 

The question was raised whether General 
Motors intends to pass on to the public the 
$75,000,000 a_year it estimates the new contract 
will cost the corporation. So far General Motors 
has declined to answer that question. 

Theoretically, GM might be expected to 
oppose any step that would increase the cost 
of living, since that might force it to. increase 
wages under the new contract. And that is how 
it works out in Norway. Maverick employers, 
who adopt an anti-social viewpoint in Norway, 
encounter the greatest hostility from their 
fellow employers. Such mavericks in Norway 
find the greatest pressure put on them by other 
employers, some of whom may be their sup- 
pliers or distributors, to refrain from price 
boosts. 

Such a concerted viewpoint on the part of 
American employers is hardly to be expected 
at this time. Not until almost all American 
employers adopt the pattern established in the 
GM settlement of tying wage increases to the 


cost-of-living will there be such a parallel as 
exists in Norway. 

It is noteworthy that the problem of inflation 
in this country should receive the first common 
sense plan of solution not from the Govern- 
ment, “to which the nation has looked in vain 
for relief, but from the process of free and 
democratic collective bargaining between labor 
and management. 

This act of statesmanship on the part of 
General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers Union at a single stroke reduces to 
their proper pigmy proportion the crackpots 
and labor-haters in the Senate and House who 
engineered the stupidities of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and who are now at work at even greater 
acts of malice in the Ball Committee. 

It was a statesmanlike act on the part of the 
Walter Reuther leadership in the UAW-CIO, 
for the contract not only obtains a good settle- 
ment for the GM workers without the travail 
of a strike, but also makes clear to the public 
that it isn’t wage increases that cause cost-of- 
living increases, but the other way round. 

As for General Motors, the new contract 
places the corporation in the light of a generous, 
enlightened and far-seeing employer. In terms 
of employee good will and sound public rela- 
tions, this contract should be worth more to 
General Motors than it will cost them in terms 
of money. 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Moscow and Tel Aviv 


URING the last few months, the 
D support given to the partition 

plan for Palestine by the Soviet 
Government has been more consistent 
than the position of any other power 
Throughout the world, the Communist 
parties and the Communist press have 
been unequivocally enthusiastic about 
the creation of an independent Jewish 
state; Communist 
manded action in favor of Israel and 


rallies have de- 
in this country, the pictures of Gilda 
Meyerson, Moshe Shertok, and David 


Ben-Gurion have frequently adorned 


the pages of the Daily Worker. It 
would appear that 
Moscow hi thus 
ucceeded in cre- 
itin one ( € 
illusion and in 
gene I 





t tana concern 

ne i Je te 
eh Fo more than 
¥ / e ad a ¢ le of a 
‘ Pp centu aown to 
Dallin 1946-47, the Soviet 
Government, as 

well as the Comintern, was violcnt 
opposed to Zionism and a “Jewisi Na- 
fional Home” in the Holy Lanc. To 
them, Zionism was sheer hypoc: a 
weapon of British imperialism—‘the 


most vicious and reactionary” of al! 
imperialisms. The Arabs were treated 
as the victims, the Jews as aggressors. 


‘The Palestinian enterprise of the 


Zionists,” the Second Congress of the 
Comintern announced, “actually yields 
to British exploitation the Arab popu- 
lation of Palestine under the pretext 
of establishing a Jewish state.” Two 
years, later the Comintern promised 
support to the Arabs “against Br:iish- 
Zionist occupation.” 

It softened during the last war, but 
only for a short time. The alliance 
with Britain against Germany mace a 
temporary rapprochement with Zion- 
ism possible. When Ivan Maisky, the 
Soviet Ambasador to Britain, passed 
through Palestine in 1943, he received 
a Jewish delegation, made advances to 
them and even dropped some dispar- 
aging remarks about the “backward 
Arabs controlled by feudal cliques.” 

. . * 


Wuen the war was ove! 


position to the Ar 


Soviet op- 


BiO-oHaxXOn powers 


became the substance of all Soviet 
policy. The Zionists again became the 
vanguard of Briti imperialism” and 
the Arabs, with their “feudal cliques,” 
potential allie of Moscow. The 
British must be ousted from Pales- 
tine!” was the Communist slogan 


against England and Zionism as late 
as 1946. In July of that year Victor 
Lutsky, the Soviet expert on Palestine, 
in a public lecture in Moscow, strongly 
assailed the Zionists for their endeav- 
ors to “make a Jewish-capitalist state 
out of Palestine.” He declared that tMe 
Arabs, having lived there for many 
centyries, were entitled to Palestine 


The leader of Palestinian Commu- 
nism, Meier Vilner, testified before the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
in March, 1946, and denounced “the 
plan for partition of Palestine;” ac- 
cording to him, it is “an imperialist 
program for the continuation of the 
old British rule.” 

The Soviet courting of the Arabs 
was resumed, and the feudal 
were again potential Jeaders in the 
fight against imperialism. A few voices 
in the Arab world showed themselves 
to be responsive to Moscow’s wooing. 
A spokesman for the Arab Office, in 
April, 1946, threatened the British and 
Americans with a_ possible Soviet- 
Arab rapprochement: “We will grab 
at any straw—Russia and anyone else 
who will help us.” Another leading 
Arab, Auni Bey Abdul Hadi, the for- 
mer aide to an Arab king, said that 
the entire Middle East would be forced 
by Anglo-American policy “into the 
bosom of Soviet Russia.” 


* ” * 


lords 


Nor unti] early in 1947 did Stalin 
reverse his policy. At the risk of 
antagonizing the Arab world, he em- 
braced the partition plan, He suddenly 
realized that his chief aim of ousting 
the British from an important foothold 
could be accomplished by supporting a 
rapidly rising Jewish movement for 
national independence. 

The Middle East, as a whole, has 
proved to be a rather arid field for 
Stalin’ Soviet ac- 
extensive in Europe 
and tremendous in the Far East: in 


the Middle East, however, there hes 


political activity. 


quisitions were 


been no Soviet expansion. Turxey and 
Iran have consistently barred the rosd. 
Among other reasons, of all religions 
the Moslem world turned out to be 
the most unfertile ground for Commu- 
nism. The partition of Palestine thus 
presented a welcome new opportunity, 

Denied bases anywhere in the Med- 
iterranean, 


from Greece to Tripoli, 


Stalin and Molotov now began to psy 


attention to the disputed Holy Jang. 
If the British would quit, why could 
not the Soviet Union be her heir a; 
was elsewhere? Now immigration 
from Eastern Europe to Palestine w:.s 
facilitated, contrary to previous Soviet 
policy. With the help of the Sovier 
satellites, thousands of Jews nave 
migrated from Europe to Palestine in 
the last years. 

Soviet policy was primarily con. 
cerned with the establishment of an 
independent Jewish Palestine. A trans. 
formation of Israel into a “friendjy 
nation” remains scheduled for sone 
future date. At present even a se:ni- 
Socialist government in Palestine, even 
Jewish parties of the despised Second 
International, win Moscow’s support, 
The Communist program for Palestine 
is to be played down for the time be- 
ing. Only when the first stage is suc- 
cessfully weathered are the borders of 
Israel to become part of the demar«za- 
tion line between the Two Worlds. 


* * ” 


Communism has made no come 
promise with Zionism as a philosop 
er with the Jewish goal of ercat:ng 
their own state, In Soviet Russia. Zinn- 
ism remains severely persecuted, and 


no change in this policy has n 
place in thirty years. The Zionisis in 
Palestine are convinced that, in ihe:r 
endeavors in and outside of the United 
Nations, they have ably made use of 
the Soviet stand for their own beneiit, 
Moscow, on the other hand, on- 
vineed that it has succeeded in ta! irg 
advantage of Zionism for the furticre 
ance of its own ends in the Middie 
East 

The two goals are far apart. The 
interests of Moscow and Tel Av a 


divergent indeed. For Moscow, /:0n- 
ism and Israel are but pawns in a #reat 
diplomatic game. They will be droped 
or abandoned as soon as circumstances 
make such a new switch advisacie 
from the viewpoint of over-al] Soviet 
Straiegy. 











Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Father's German Revolution 


N May 16, Americans and Ger- 
QO mans met in the old St. Pauls 

Church of Franfort, Germany, to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of the Revolution of 1848. Orators from 
both countries pointed out the simi- 
Jarities between our New World ideals 
and those treasured by the Germans 
who gathered in Frankfort exactly a 
century ago to draw up a democratic 
constitution for the fatherland. As the 
speakers elaborated this chapter of 
history there amidst the rubble of that 
ruined country, a 
distinguished poet, 
Fritz von Unruh, 
fell in a faint and 
had to be carried 
from the hall. This 
gave an appropri- 
ately tragic touch 
to one of the 


tory s tragedies 





I suppose I am 
Bohn one of a vei y ke w 
persons whe nave 

something like a memory of the Ger- 
man revolution of 1848. I recall it in 
the sense that I have in my mind liv- 


ing pictures of scenes which were 


passed on to me warm and vivid from 
the recollections of my father. The 
present proud old 
empire brings back the tales to which 
1] used to listen as we circled the 
winter fire with father sitting 
in his worn old arm-chair 


collapse of the 


there 


and turning 


his mind back on the scenes of his 
youth. In the manner of their telling 
these narratives had a simple and a 
folklorish quality, but I can see in 
them now a wisdom that goes far tow- 
ard explaining Hitler and all the 
horrors which have happened in our 
day. 

My picture of the events of "48 has 
nothing to do with the high drama of 
Berlin or Leipzig or Vienna or Frank- 
fort. Father’s part—and it had its quiet 
heroism—was played in Remtendorf, a 
tiny feudal village deep in the Saech- 
sische Vogtland. The 1,300 inhabitants 
were, during the first half of the 19th 
century, practically as docile as had 
been their ancestors during the Middle 
Ages. In fact it was only a few years 
before this that my Grandfather, as 
Burgomeister of the place, had had the 
nerve to put an end to unpaid feudal 
labor which had been rendered to the 
prince of the realm for centuries. 

Father’s little epigode of the revolu- 
tion which stretched from Vienna to 
Berlin was played in the narrow street 
before the house which sheltered five 
generations of my ancestors. I heard 
the story many times, and while I will 
not guarantee the historicity of the 
narrative I will swear that my re- 
production of it is perfect. For this 
story, like other folk-tales, had been 
rehearsed so often that it had 
on a final and perfect polish. 

Father, then, on that historic night 
in 1848, had retired to the depths of 


taken 


‘defend it 


his ancestral bed beside the fireplace 
when he was roused by the clamor of 
shouts and all the commotion of a 
crowd milling about in the street, 
People were calling him by name: 
“Heinrich! Heinrich!” When finally he 
had made himself ready for so public 
an appearance, Father was given more 
accurate information about what was 
up: “Come. You must lead us. There 
is a revolution. In the cities things are 
going great guns. You be our leader 
and we will go and smash the windows 
of the Herr Pfarrer.” The village 
preacher was; I should explain, the 
nearest thing to a representative of 
royalty which the provincial village 
could boast. Striking at this symbol 
was the quickest way of hitting at 
ancient authority. So there was King 
Mob waiting for a leader. 


* > * 


Now father was both a republican 
and an atheist. You might think that 
this was just the moment for which he 
had been waiting. But the revolution- 
ists of ’48 had their minds set on 
different things. When father would 
reach this point in the tale his face 
would assume a religious solemnity. 
Here was the village Patrick Henry 
facing his people. What should he do 
or say? Whither should he lead? “Good 
friends and old neighbors,” he would 
recall his words to us, “you tell me 
that there is a revolution in the cities. 
If that is true, this is an important 
moment in our history. We want to 
have a republic, and if our revolution 
succeeds we shall have a free govern- 
ment like that in America. But do you 
know what it means, to have a repub- 
lic? It means that you will have no 
King or Prince to guide you. You must 
guide yourselves. You must make a 
constitution. You must understand and 
You must elect representa- 


tives who will pass laws, and the laws 
which are passed you must be ready 
to support and obey. That will not be 
accomplished by smashing windows. I 
advise you to go quietly to your homes 
and consider the meaning of our revo- 
lution.” 

There are those who maintain that 
the outburst of 1848 would have ac- 
complished more if more windows had 
been smashed. At the very least, a red 
revolutionist would feel sure that the 
docility with which the good burgers 
submitted to Father’s plea augured ill 
for the success of the popular move- 
ment. The people were too tame to 
dare things or to make dramatic 
changes. For it is related that the 
crowd quietly dispersed—and later 
Father and the village store-keeper 
were chosen as delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Conventipn. 

The story of the failure of the Ger- 
man Revolution of 1848—like that of 
the failure of the Russian overturn of 
1917—is one of the great tragedies of 
history. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and the first World 
War and to Hitler and the second one. 
So the reasons for lack of success are 
important. The feudal docility of those 
peasants on that dark and narrow vil- 
lage street gives one of the clues which 
historians seek. 

Further explanations appear in 
Father's account of the Constitutional 
Convention. Father and Kaufmann 
Nuss, the village grocer, made elab- 
orate preparations for their effort to 
establish a free government. Father 
used to explain that he read the Con» 
stitution of the United Sattes and the 
speeches of Thomas Jefferson. The 
people in that village where that 
farmer read Jefferson in 1848 are now 
ruled by Russian -army officers. The 
spirit of Jefferson is no nearer than it 
was a century ago. 
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MUTILATI UML ULLAL 


The Road to War 





The Molotov-Wallace “Peace Offensive 


Author of America’s Sixty Families, and Imperial Hearst; co-author of Woman: The Lost Sex 


NE of the encouraging signs of 
QO the times was the enlightened 

skepticism with which Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondents, in 
Washington and abroad, met Molo- 
tov’s sinister acceptance of an “in- 
vitation” to a conference which the 
American Government had never 
extended and Stalin’s peace-is-possi- 
ble reply to galloping Henry Wal- 
lace’s open letter. Whether this 
means that the newspaper men have 
vraduated from the stage of regard- 
ng politics as consisting chiefly of 
deals made between ward politicians 
or reflects growing maturity, deeper 
insight and more knowledge on the 
part of the former Rover 
ducting our foreign policy, I don’t 
know. It probably means both. 

The journdlists reflected in their 
dispatches the views of the officials 
with whom they had talked. But the 
journalists also, no doubt, guided the 
nterviews with questions. Judging 
by their dispatches, they now, at 
long last, know what questions to 
ask when the dictatorship of the 
Politburo is involved. 

The coolness with which Molotov’s 
and Stalin’s elephantine maueuvers 
were received in Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris bring out, for all to 
see, the fundamental weakness of the 
new Machiavellianism, of which the 
Politburo is the outstanding ex- 
ponent in the world today. The basic 


$0vs con- 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 


idea of: Machiavellianism consists of 
employing deceit to attain state ends. 
It has been said that the systematic 
employment of deceit is self-defeat- 
ing, for one may resort to it only once. 
After that, everyone is on guard. 
This critique of Machiavellianism, 
however, is not quite exact, as recent 
history shows and as Hitler proved 
in the 1930’s. Diplomatie deceit, al- 
though in the end it fails as a system, 
may be employed more than once 
without placing others on guard. For 
the will to believe in the apparently 
easy solution is often so strong that 
earlier deceptions are wishfully dis- 
counted or explained away. The 
Machiavellian, it is reasoned by the 
victim infused with the will to be- 
lieve, cheated yesterday, last week 
and last month; but this time he 
promises to play it on the level, this 
time he will be honest, and this time 
he may be trusted. 

But as the history of dealings with 
Hitler and Stalin show only too 
clearly the big, final, honest-to-God 
settlement invariably involves Mach- 
iavellian fraud on a more gigantic 
scale than ever. The Machiavellians 
are like a man with an ascending 
record of convictions for petty pilfer- 
ing, highway robbery and burglary 
but who convinces the gullible 
parole board that he finally intends 
to go straight. But what he does is 
to go out and organize a crime syn- 


dicate devoted to wholesale murder 
and in the end, through political in- 
fluence gained in crime, obtains in- 
fluence over the parole board itself. 

As the public comment on Molo- 
tov’s and. Stalin’s statements sug- 
gested, our officials and journalists 
have finally learned, by painful and 
costly experience, that any proposal 
from the Kremlin is a maneuver for 
gaining one-sided political advan- 
tage. That part of the recent 
maneuver designed to instill dis- 
trust of the United States among 
the Western European’ countries 
probably has failed. But the part 
designed to convince a large public 
that the Kremlin, arch-aggressor of 
the postwar period, is really the 
friend of peace while the United 
States is the aggressor, has had some 
success. So the joint maneuver had 
some profit in it for the Kremlin, 
with Wallace getting credit for an 
assist. 

Only those 
illusions can 


people who live on 
regard Wallace as a 
peace-lover in all this extremely 
sordid, dangerous and humanly tragic 
business. But such persons, particu- 
larly among the parents and youth 
of the land, are numerous. They 
want peace, and many of them want 
it~at any price, without knowing 
what,“any price” concretely means 
even though they have read of the 
suffering of the people of Norway, 





Belgium, Holland and France unde 
Hitler, though newspapers, 
books and magazines are filled with 
reports of the harsh postwar experi- 
ence of the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope—sold down the river at Yalta. 





even 


The cruelty of this demagogic play- 
ing upon the natural hopes of people 
for peace that is indulged in by 
Wallace: and the Politburo has re- 4 
ceived little attention. Hitler, it is = 
well to remember, always talked of = 
peace. And his Quislings in every 
country argued day in and day 
out for peace, against conscription, 
against arming, against declining to 
conduct negotiations with Hitler. As 
one should now be aware, this was 
actually the road to calculated war, 
with the genuine peace-lovers the 
biggest victims. 








HTM MP 





While one cannot prevent all of 
the peacefully inclined from falling 
victim to illusions and trailing after 
Wallace, Stalin, Molotov and their 
many indefatigable agents, it would 
be well to keep the number at a 
minimum. The best way of doing 
this that I can think of is to keep 
hammering home the facts. And 
hence it is encouraging that news- 
paper correspondents, radio 
mentators and once gullible State 
Department officials now understand 
the facts and how to interpret them 
for the public. 


com- 
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The Lenin Legend in Rumania 


. By Migrant 


BUCHAREST. 


LTHOUGH the new Constitution 
A of Red Rumania dictated by the 


Communists is closely modelled 


on that of the USSR, it is interesting 
to compare the language of the two 


A New Leader European Correspondent, observing the political situation at first-hand, who 


To speak of this Constitution having 
been “voted,” even by the Communist- 
packed Parliament, is an insult to the 
meanest intelligence. Let one out of 
many instances of the interpretation of 
“freedom of speech” by the ruling 


dealing with the rights of minorities 
were under discussion, a Jewish Com 
munist deputy, Eduard Manolescu, 
argued that since the UN had approved 
of an independent Jewish State, ue 
Jews of Rumania should enjoy the 














documents. Thus where articles one 
and two of the first paragraph of the 
Russian Constitution run: “The Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics is a So- 
cialist State of Workers and Peasants 
on the Workers’ Soviets 
arising out of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” the same articles of the 
Red Rumanian Constitution run: “The 
“The Rumanian People’s Republic is 
a united, independent and sovereign 
People’s State founded on the 
Struggles of the People against Fascism, 
Reaction, and Imperialism.” 

Despite this 


based 


concession to 
mentality, due to the realization of 
their own unpopularity as the ruling 
minority, a concession continued by 
quite a number of equivocal and con- 
tradictory clauses, the Rumanian dic- 
tatorship has by this Constitution an- 
chored in itself the same absolute eco- 
homic and political power as the Rus- 
Sian dictatorship enjoys. The peasants 
note with particular alarm Article 9, 
which permits the State to set up 
agricultural undertakings which will 
be the property of the State”—in other 
Words, the universally hated Kolkhoz. 
The attempt to placate the peasant 
by paragraphs speaking of the right to 
°wn and inherit land is nullified by 
other paragraphs giving the State the 
right to €xpropriate property. All the 
machinations of the official propaganda 


peasant 


— have apparently failed to 
Clude the peasant, whose mood re- 
Mains 


fo according to all available in- 
Tmation from the provinces--as sullen 
and rebellious as before. 
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clique suffice. 


While the paragraphs 


same minority status as Germans and 











“National Pastime” 








jor personal and political reasons—must withhold his iventily 


Hungarians. Up sprang the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Vasile Luca, 
to declare that any Jews who did not 
feel themselves to be “Rumanians of 
the new type” could clear out. The 
House broke into the same tumultuous 
when the Fascist Cod- 
reanu used to declare that the Jews 
should be sent to Palestine. Thereupon 
the Jewish Communist Foreign Min- 
ister, Anna Pauker, rushed into the 
Chamber, shouting dictatorially: “This 
debate is to end immediately.” It did- 
and all mention of it was suppressed 
in the 


> 


applause as 


press. ” 
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Tue manner of the passage of the 
Constitution was in full 
with the general 
walk of life. The occa- 
sional “fellow-traveler” journalist from 
USA or Britain 
rather sadly that 
under the Fascists. That is open to 
question. This regime rules by virtue 
of an all-powerful Communist secret 
police, a network of paid informers, 
nightly house searches, the “Gleich- 
schaltung” of press, theatre, literature, 
the cinema and schools. Even the vic- 
tims of the Red Terror can smile over 
some aspects of “coordination,” such 
as the books supplied to the schools, 
wherein Lenin is deified as a new 
Christ, with Karl Marx as his John 
the Baptist. For example: 

“Now when Marx learned of the 
birth of Lenin, he sent a ball of thread 
to the Mother of Lenin, asking her to 
measure the baby every month and 
send him back the piece of thread, 
sayings “I shall watch the growth of 
this child closely, for he will do great 
things for mankind.’ ... When Lenina 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


accord 
terror now rul- 
ing every 


declares 
things were 


sometimes 


worse 


On Socialized Medicine 








Medical Care in America 


By T. Swann Harding 


Author of Two Blades of Grass and numerous other books 


N my article in The New Leader 
of April 10 I surveyed the current 
status of medical care in the USA 
and found a huge unmet need rhe 


need exists partly because of maldi 


tribution of doctors, nurses hospital 
beds, and clinical facilities, and partl 
because the present price tem of 
medical care tends to bankrupt those 
who commit the « c [ I bad 


health. What can be done 
conditions? 





In 1942 Hen J. Kaise nd 
physician D1 Sidne Garfield ip 
peared before a Senate Con ttee to 


tell about the organization they set up 
to care for the health needs of Kaiser 

employees Thi was done mn the as- 
sumption that 80 to 90 percent of in- 
dustrial absenteeism attributable 
to ill-health, nonindustrial in origin. 
So Kaiser simply built and staffed clin- 


ws and hospitals and his workers paid 
50 cents week! for complete medical 
core 

The plan worked admirably but the 
organized medical profession disliked 


it—possibly for that very reason. Kaise1 


and Garfield both argued that ince 
the armed services naturally took all 
the best and youngest men vartime 


industrial organizations had to hire the 
less physically fit Yet, though the 
Army had to have one doctor for every 
100 men, Kaiser did a highly effective 
job with only | doctor per 2,000 phvysic- 
willy inferior men, to care for all their 
illnesses 

In 1946 the New York Times digested 
the first health report of the New York 
Hotel Trades Council, which, bv col- 
lective agreement with the New York 
Hotel Association, had a sickness fund 
financed by a 3 percent payroll tax 
paid by employers. It was administered 
by trustees, union officers, and an ad 
visory committee of hotel executives 

Contributions for the first vear 
amounted to $1,934,640, expenditures to 
$448,298, leaving a reserve of $1.361.- 


791. The plan stabilized the hotel in- 


dustry, sharpl educed labor 1 nover, 
raised service tanda n paid fe 
msurance, ident leat 
weekly acci nt ar ne enefit 
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medical fund, for it had a big surplus, 
and employee contributions were 
duced. Thus one state, acting 
experimental laboratory, can point the 


iy to better medical care 


Che 2,500,000 residents of Mi 


, 
but many calis go unheede 


1945, the state had only 1 doctor 


»200 persons, aS against 1 to 
the whole USA, and 1 to 597 
York state Sixty-four Mis 
nunities and mar of 1 
areas had no doctors whatsoey 
the 915 active physicians, 218 


ilitary service, but the ratio 


tors to population had dropped 


since 1909 when it was | to 


1945, more than half of the surviving 
physicians were over 50 years old 
Mississippi youths who wanted 


; 


do so in other states and fewer 
410 percent of them returned to 
ippi. Negroes got the worst o 


compared with whites. So, in 


( 


| doctors over a billion times 





rain for the medical profession 


to make it an outStanding institution 


of medical research. Naturally, many 
7 
f 


these findings were a sort of un- 


earned increment upon funds invested 


for direct farm research projects. 
Formal governmental medical re- 
earch began in Public Health Service 
1 1887, but it grew to notable propor- 
tions only during World War II. But 
is still hampered by lack of man- 
power and funds, and an imbalance 
between types of research performed; 
there is insufficient basic research, and 
ny fields are wholly neglected. Ex- 
perts claim the Government should 
pend $300,000,000 annually on medical 
research 
The Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Program was authorized by Fed- 
eral legislation in August, 1946. But 
the funds authorized were inadequate 
and inflationary prices have rendered 
this inadequacy still more severe. Even 
if all the money authorized and ap- 
propriated is matched by the states— 
and poor states can do a poor job of 
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rmed efficient Dingell Bills would place a considera- 
e field of med t ble sector of our population under gov- 
> mOl il functjon I ernment auspices for medical . and 


hospital care. Physicians would be 
employed through the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and would have the Public Health 
Service as an advisory council. They 
would volunteer to participate in the 
program on fee, capitation, or part- 
time or full-time salary, as they 
desired. 

Here organized medicine naturally 
saw red but the American Journal of 
Public Health for October, 1943, edi- 
torially advised them that they would 
be wise to suggest some better plan as 
an alternative. The editorial also said: 
“Continued blind and hair-splitting re- 
sistance, by physicians, to any and all 
proposals for some degree of public 
medical service will but tend to 
strengthen the contention of those who 
insist that the medical profession is 
unreasonable in its attitude, selfish in 
its interests, and lacking in constructive 
leadership.” 

The National Physicians’ Committee 
for the Extension of Medical Service, 
whose views reflect the opinions of 
leading medical politicians, issued a 
pamphlet against the bills. The pro- 
posal involved uniform payroll deduc- 
tions of 6 percent on incomes up to 
$3,000 a year, plus equal contributions 
by employers, and a charge of 7 per- 
cent against the self-employed, to pool 
a fund which. would cover old age, 
unemployment, time lost through sick- 
ness and disability, maternity care, and 
medical care womb-to-tomb for some 
100,000,000 Americans. One-fourth of 
the funds would go to the Medical Care 
and Hospitalization Account. 

In later variations the Surgeon Gen- 
eral would run the set-up, with expert 
advice from the Social Security Board. 
He would contract, buy and deliver 
just about all the medical care, hos- 
pitalization, nursing and medicines re- 
quired, doctors being remunerated on 
a government schedule. No regimenta- 
tion of doctors or patients is involved, 
free choice of doctors participating is 
given, and the plan properly ties into 
old-age and unemployment compensa- 
tion. In basic essentials the plan is 
sound and scientifically conceived; de- 
tails could be improved—much more 

' 


easily if the doctors would lead instead 


f >iy4 


of bucking. But statesmanship is not 
trong among medical politicians. 

An article by Dr. Allan M. B 
of Harvard, in the New England Jour- 
al of Medicine for February 21, 1948 


observes that compulsory health insur- 


ance, far from being novel, began in 
the USA in 1798, when Congress passed 
an act for the relief of sick seamen via 
pavroll deductions This. led to the 


Mezrine Hospital and later to the Public 
Health Service. But, when in 1937, the 
Committee for the Improvement of 


Medical Care formulated some _ pro- 





gressive principle: hich were mode 


and conservative, the AMA regarded 
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$250,000 in one year fighting the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill in undignified 
and emotional propaganda. 
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Death in the Kotlas Camp 





ONTH after month, laid up in 
M. a camp hospital, and forsaken 


by the whole world, even by 


my doctors, I watched people die. 
Next to me Vasia was dying. He was 
a 20-year-old boy, and his term, too, 
was 20 years. For what crimes was 
Vasia sentenced to 20 years at hard 
labor? In a corner of our ward lay a 
kolkhoz peasant, 72 years old; crazed 


by vodka, he had hewed his wife with 
an axe. He received two years, while 
Vasia received 20 years for having 
swept the floor in a German police 
station. There may have been superior 
“state reasons” for this, but I could 
not help loathing the state which re- 
sorted to such means of self-preser- 
vation. 

It soon appeared that two years or 
twenty years amounted to the same 
thing, since both of them, the old and 
the voung, died during that winter. 
Vasia died from galloping throat con- 
sumption. Until the last moment he 
did not realize how dangerous his con- 
dition was. The doctor ordered separate 
dishes to be used for his meals. Vasia 
felt injured and said: “Just look at 
them! Now that I am recovering, they 
are getting smart!” He was convinced 
that he was recuperating. and could 
not understand why the other patients 


turned away from him, and would not 
let him sit on their cots or borrow 
their things. He thought they were 
squeamish and disliked him. “There is 
only one decent man in the hospital; 
it's you, Margolin,’ he would say to 
me plaintively, hurt by the general 


boycott. I did not boycott him, took 
no precautions, drank from his cup 
and sat on his bed. I did not fear 
contamination and was not afraid of 
death. Quite the contrary—death was 
one way of liberation from servitude. 

‘During his last days Vasia was in a 
state of helpless perplexity. “The jig 
is up,” he whispered to me at last, 
and I saw in his eyes infinite wonder- 
ment. When the death-rattle set in, 
we already knew who would take his 
cot. He was still in agony when the 
usual looting of the dying began. His 
pitiful belongings were snatched away 
from the table at his bedside. The man- 
nurse took the bread, untouched for 
two days. When his body was carried 
away, I ate his last night’s portion of 
barley, grown cold on the bottom of 
his clay bowl, and took his corroded 
iron cup which we had used in common, 

. La ~ 


A. ‘UTE undernourishment usually 
caused dropsy. It started with swelling 
of the legs. Then the stomach bulged 
like that of a pregnant woman. The 
whole body became full of water, the 
eyes swelled, and when water reached 
the heart, the man died. There were 
half a dozen patients in our ward 
whose stomachs were pumped out 
periodically. The patient would sit 
down on a stool in the middle of the 
room, his stomach would be pierced 
and a tube introduced, through which 
the water ran out. It would run for 
quite a while into a basin, and the 
nurse would ascertain the amount of 
it. In some cases, up to 15 quarts were 
pumped out. The patient would feel 
Telief and would go back to bed in 





Julius Margolin is a former 
Zionist leader in Poland. He was 
arrested when Eastern Poland was 
occupied by the Soviet Union in 
the partition deal with Hitler, and 
| Spent five years in Russian concen- 

tration camps. He was released in 
| 1946, as a Polish citizen, as was 
Jerzy Gliksman, the author of Tell 
the West. This is a chapier of Mr. 
Margolin’s forthcoming book. 
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By Julius Margolin 


anticipation of another operation of 
the same kind in about a fortnight. 
Death in this condition was usually 
inevitable. 

The convicts died meekly. But there 
was one man among us who did not 
want to die. He was a former Red 
Army officer, a big, robust and temper- 
amental man. Rough and brutal by 
nature, he violently resented his fate. 
He would not resign himself to death 
from exhaustion. Nobody liked him in 
the ward. He cursed the nurses, treated 
his fellow-convicts like dogs, and 
abused the doctor. He was constantly 
in a state of fury, which annoyed the 
others. He demanded better food, bet- 
ter treatment, and that “something be 
done.” There were daily bitter ex- 
changes with the doctor. Dressed in a 
white overall and wearing a grey beard, 
the doctor, himself suffering from an 
acute heart disease, would approach 
his bed and look steadily into his eyes 
flashing fire. 

“Doctor! Why don’t you treat me 
properly? Why don’t you give me 
medicine?” 
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of mass deportation from that country 
had met here: one came in 1941 and 
1944, prior to the war, the other after 
the Germans were thrown out, and 
Lithuania was re-occupied by the 
Soviets. The Lithuanians were now 
dying in every ward of the Kotlas 
camp hospital. This one was a rail- 
way worker from the vicinity of Kau- 
nas, a middle-aged, sedate man. He 
was still strong. and he volunteered 
to wash the weak patients. He was ex- 
tremely reticent, and carried himself 
with dignity. At night, he would some- 
times awaken, sit up on his cot, and for 
hours look straight forward with a 
stony gaze, then he would walk over 
to the stove for a smoke (in daytime 
smoking was strictly prohibited to 
him), and would return to his bed 
without saying a word. This man 
died quite unexpectedly. His body 
swelled swiftly, and death came within 
a few days. He died in great agony 
and without dignity: he shieked in a 
high-pitched voice, which nobody had 
expected to hear from him. Others 
grew quiet before death, but his was 
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STATE 


But Who Is to Defend the Slaves? 


“We give you what we have. There 
is no other medicine.” 

“That's not true! You hide good 
medicine. You don’t doctor me properly. 
I want the chief doctor to come to see 
me. Let them transfer me to another 
hospital.” 

“The chief doctor does not want to 
talk to you. None of the doctors wants 
to treat you because you always kick 
up a row. You beat the other patients. 
Everybody complains about you.” 

“Who complains? These malingevers? 
You wait, I'll have a talk about you 
with the Commissioner.” 

But he grew weaker every day. He 
was evidently passing out. He stopped 
raging, and lay quietly, unable to turn 
in his bed without assistance. Forgetful 
of our quarrel, he tried to talk to me, 
but he got mixed up in the middle of 
a word. One day, about noon, I asked: 

“Why is Nikolaev so quiet?” 

And I was told: 

“What are you talking about? You 
were probably fast asleep. Nikolaev 


was carried out this morning.” 
- 7 > 


Bor no death produced such an im- 
pression in the “Fifth Division” as that 
of a Lithuanian who had been with us 
for four months. Lithuanian convicts 
were numerous in the camp. Two waves 


a reverse case. During his last day he 
was delirious and shouted and sang 
until he was gone. His cries still sound 
in my ears: 

“Lietuvata mana! Lietuvata mana!” 

Mv Lithuanian fellow-prisoners told 
me that this meant “My Lithuania!”. 
We were deeply impressed by this 
man’s longing, in the hour of his death, 
for his motherland. And many of us 
thought of our own motherlands, which 
we were perhaps destined never to see 
again. 

* © . 


On the cot next to the door lay 
Father Serafim. He was over 70 and 
looked like a biblical patriarch, with a 
big white beard and long grey hair, 
which on one side was combed into a 
braid to keep it out of the way. Father 
Serafim had been the archimandrite 
(abbot) of a Moscow church. He could 
not get along with the regime, and was 
deported after the new policy of accord 
between state and church had been 
initiated. 

Twice a day, in the morning and in 
the evening, the archimandrite rose to 
pray, facing the wall and bowing low. 
Our imbecile Aloisha would join him. 
But Aloisha soon got tired of prayers. 
When Easter came Father Serafim re- 
ceived a parcel with Easter cake. He 
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divided it among all the patients in the 
ward, so that everybody received a tiny 
piece of it. Each patient went over to 
Father Serafim to thank him and so 
did I. I talked with him about the Holy 
Land. He had been in Palestine in 1902, 
and prior to that had visited Mount 
Athos and Greece. A pious haze enve- 
loped his recollection of the holy places, 
monasteries, churches, donkeys climb- 
ing the mountain paths, fish served to 
him on the shore of the Galilean Lake. 
My recollection of Palestine was differ- 
ent — asphalt and gasoline, concrete 
and the deep green of plantations, trac- 
tors and power stations. 

Father Serafim wore a small golden 
cross, given to him by the doctor. A 
dying convict had handed it over to 
the doctor. The cross had not belonged 
to that convict either; he had taken it 
off the neck of another dying prisoner, 
and so it became the property of the 
“Fifth Division”. It was worn by the 
most pious prisoners, but in charge of 
it was the doctor who, though a Jew, 
was chosen by fate to pass it on from 
one to nother. This cross was a golden 
link of an invisible chain. Father Sera- 
fim was not the last to wear it. He re- 
ceived it temporarily, in fact for a 
very short time. I wonder who is wear- 
ing it now. The archimandrite died in 
the fall of 1945. 


o * ~ 


The Soviet camps are the biggest 
death factories in world histroy. Those 
who died or are dying there now are 
defenseless slaves. The great majority 
of them have not committed any crime 
in the civilized meaning of the word 

I suppose many will try to exonerate 
the Soviet regime by citing wartime 
circumstances. At that time many mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens perished at the 
front and in the rear. The siege of 
Leningrad alone cost a million deaths 
from starvation. After the war, entire 
provinces in China were hit by famine. 
This is true enough. But how can death 
calamities like wars or poor crops be 
compared with the agony of millions 
who are thrown into concentration 
camps and doomed to destruction de- 
liberately and in cold blood? The mas- 
sacre of “politically undesirable ele- 
ments” has been going on in the Soviet 
camps for years, and no end is in sight. 
Everyone of those who died in the 
“Fifth Division” of the Kotlas Camp in 
the winter of 1944—1945 would be still 
alive if the Soviet state relaxed its 
deadly grip, and if relief, supervision 
and intervention on the part of inter- 
national humanitarian organizations 
were permitted in the camps. 

I imagine that historic necessity will 
be invoked to justify this mass murder, 
for otherwise Communism could not be 
achieved. But what’s the limit to the 
number of victims who may be sacrified 
on the altar of Communism? What I 
saw during my five years in the hell 
of Soviet camps was a slaughter ma- 
chine that worked blindly. What was 
done to the men and to hundreds of 
thousands of other foreigners certainly 
did not promote the aims of Com- 
munism. 





HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT 
Astrologers Pick “Ike” as _ the 


Next President. 


—Newspaper headline 


| A srro.ocers, with practiced 
eve, 


Now having scanned the twinkling 
sky, 


Find hovering above the nation 
A certain five-star constellation. 








| Richard Armour 











Races in America 





The New 
West Coast 
Minority 


By Cy Record 


» centul ul ! ‘ 
rt od il esp 1} é 
p04' that tne ecome r 

it t ip. Thei i 
be n r n i lo r 
300,000, a gain of more than 140 pe ent 
since 1940. There i nsequently a ne 
problem that furt ymplicat the 
wlready intricate racial and national 
group patterns of the region 

It involve primarily Negroes and 

white in the major urban-industrial 
center Los Angele San Diego, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, and 
Seattle in which some ninety percent 


of the Negro population is now concen 
trated 

The Negro is the newest and largest 
of the 
have migrated to the 


a period of the last 100 yea! The 


various ninority group that 


West Coast ove! 


Chinese came first, in the 1850s, to work 
the newly discovered gold deposits, and 
later to labor on the railroads and the 
farms They 
Japanese after 1890 
Filipinos and Mexican 


were followed by the 
Later came the 
, to mention only 
the major groups. In each case the 
migration occurred during a period of 
exceptionally rapid industrial or agri- 


culiural expansion; or in some In- 


stance both. Such expansion was in- 
variably preceded by extreme labor 
snortage 

Because they filled an immediate 


need for large numbe of unskilled 


workers, the Chinese, Japanese, Mex- 


leans, and other minoritic found 
ihe West Coast communitti half-way 
tolerant—as long as the labor shortage 
existed. When thev were no longet 
needed to do the back-breaking labor 
in the mines, to build the railroac 
or to harvest the crops, this tolerance 
broke down, giving way to hatred and 
violence which crystalized into « 
crimination ar TI ation 


Like their minoritys 
sors, Negroes were ac 


of the communities and 


group predece 
epted in certar 
industrie of 


the West Coast during the recent war 


period. Government agencies and the 
various railroad, shipbuilding and air- 
craft firms on the West Coast employed 


scores of labor recruiters to 


Negroe 
ept employment 


Induce 
; to migrate from the South and 


In many case the 


migrant Negro worker was assured of 
a job, a place to live, and transporta- 
tion beforehand. In other cases Negroes 
migrated on their own initiative, being 
‘pulled” to the region by job oppor- 
unities, relatively high wages, climate 


and other fact 


When the jo that they filled in the 
shipyards, aircraft plants, and govert 
ment installations no longer existe¢ 





Cy Record is a member of the 
siaff of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is at present engaged in 
a study of the economic adjustment 
of the migrant Negro in the Bay 
area. This article is in the con 
tinuing New Leader series on racial 
discrimination in America. The next 
article in this series to appear 
shortly will be Homer A. Jack's 
“Chicago's Black Ghetto.” 











Discrimination by Employers 


Wie numerous employers on the 


Pacific Coast declined to employ Ne- 


groes during the war period, even in 


the face of extreme labor shortages, 


other particularly government agen- 
cies and shipbuilding firn provided 
ome significant job opportunities. 


Thousands of Negroe 
were employed a 


men and women, 
freight 
carpenters, 
craters, and warehousemen in the vari- 


labore! 


handlers, truck driver 
Thou- 


ands more were employed as welders, 


ous government installations 
burners, carpenters, chippers, scalers, 
riggers, and laborers in the shipbuild- 
ing industry. A smaller, but far from 
insignificant number, employed 
as riveters, welders, sheetmetal work- 
» and ‘ 
aircraft plants. 


were 


er: emblers in certain of the 





Hlowever, with the end of the war 
most of these jobs disappeared and the 
operations of each of these industries 
drastically curtailed Negroes 
ubsequently experienced extreme dif- 
ficulty in finding employment. Em- 
ployer specifications were increased as 


were 


the labor shortage became less acute. 
Older people, women, and members of 
most ad- 
versely affected. The employment serve 
ice office in one city in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area reported recently that 
at least ninety percent of the orders 
filed by 


minority groups were the 


local firms specified “no Ne- 
“white only.” In some cases 


prot or 


the employers went so far as to specify, 


“nobody from the South, especially 
Arkansas.” 
Another office of the employment 


ervice in the same general area re- 
ported that out of some seventy-five 
Negro placements in December of 1947, 
oo Were W 


ymen who were referred to 


domestic service jobs and the re- 
mainder, with a few exceptions, were 
referrals of men to common manual 
jobs. One well-qualified Negro welder 
with more than ten year’s experience 
reported being repeatedly refused jobs 
when he had applied in response to ads 
Officials of the 


service offices from 


in local newspapers. 
local employment 
san Diego to Seattle report similar ex- 
periences; it seems safe to assume that 
the pattern is region-wide 

The result of such developments is 
that Negroes now constitute a highly 
disproportionate share of the s 
ployed on the West Coast 
mated recently by reliable agencies in 
each of the three West Coast States that 
at least one-third of all Negroes in the 
labor force in the principal urban- 
industrial unem- 


o a highly dispro- 


unem- 
It was esti- 


communities were 
ployed. They are al 
portionate number of those making ap- 
plication for temporary or permanent 
indigent relief. In one city in the San 


Francisco Bay Area during the one 
month in 1947, an average of seventy- 
five applications were received daily for 
temporary indigent relief. At least one- 
half of these were filed by Negroes, al- 
though they constituted not more than 
twelve percent of the local population. 


Unemployment is therefore the major 
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problem confronting the migrant Negro 
on the West Coast 


Discrimination by Unions 


Tue role played by the trade unions 
with reference to the migrant Negro 
during the war and afterward leaves 
much to be desired. The discrimination 
practiced by the United Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America during the war 
makes an extremely sordid 
story; when it is fully written it will 
stand out as one of the most vicious 
and short-sighted acts of a responsible 
union in labor history. 
Through a system of “auxiliaries” the 
Boilermakers were able to extract from 
practically all Negroes in the shipbuild- 
ing industry on the West Coast dues 
and initiation fees while in effect com- 
pletely barring them from participa- 
tion in the affairs of the local unions. 
Some affiliates of the AFL displayed 
more enlightened policies with refer- 
ence to Negro workers, and in the past 
two years a number of constitutional, 
ritual, or traditional discriminatory 
been eliminated. 


period 


trade recent 


practices have 


The CIO unions on the West Coast 
have a much better record. The UAW, 
USFA, FTA, and the ILGWU have 
vigorous anti-discrimination programs 
in operation. Their showing during the 
war period stands out in sharp contrast 
to that of most of the AFL organiza- 
tions. The CIO has a relatively small 
membership among West Coast work- 
ers. The industries of the region until 
recently were more readily organized 
along craft lines, and the labor move- 
ment consisted primarily of job-con- 
scious craft organizations. It can be 
anticipated that as more organization 
along industrial lines takes place, 
Whether by CIO or AFL, the Negro 
worker will stand a better chance in 
the trade union movement 


Interracial Organizations 


Necroes on the West Coast differ 
from the other minority-migrants in a 
number of significant respects. They 
are native born and citizens. This gives 
them a political potential that most 
others have lacked as groups. They are 
militant and aggressive and have es- 
tablished a tradition of fighting for 
their rights. The Chinese and Japanese 
have tended to withdraw into their own 
groups and make their peace with the 
dominant white majority by staying 
out of the way. The Mexicans have 
lacked organization and leadership. It 
can therefore be anticipated that the 
Negroes will be much less pliable and 


ui Jess disadvantage politically than the 
For the first time in 
ihe history of the West Coast, a mi- 
nority group will have something te 
say about what its general role in the 
society of the region will be. 


oiher minorities. 


Already Negroes in the larger urban- 
industrial centers have achieved an 
impressive amount of organization. This 
is especially true in Los Angeles; San 
Francisco Negroes are rapidly develop- 
ing fighting organizations at the come 
munity level and a more mature leaders 
ship is emerging. In addition there are 
# number of interracial and intercul- 
tural organizations with which Negroes 
wnd other minorities can work effece 
tively on different fronts—employment, 
housing, education, civil rights, and 
More than a hundred such 
groups are currently affiliated with the 
California Federation for Civic Unity. 
Outstanding among the Negro organ- 
izations themselves are branches of the 
National Urban League and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 


welfare. 


Little has yet been done in the way 
of research on the Negro in the region 

nothing approaching Taylor’s classic 
of the Mexicans or the nu- 
merous other studies of the Chinese, 
Japanese and Filipinos. However there 
is a growing awareness among social 
scientists of the need for thorough in- 
qguiry into conditions of the Negr« 


studies 


The basic patterns of Negro-white re- 
Jations on the Pacific Coast are being 
established at the present time. What 
they will eventually become depends 
largely on what happens in the fields 
of employment and housing during the 
next few years. The problems and pat- 
terns, however, are not peculiar to the 
Negro group alone. They are shared by 
all other major racial minorities in the 
region, the differences being only of 


degree. 


Few trade unions refuse admission to 
Negroes without refusing it to Chinese, 
Japanese and Filipinos. Few employers 
discriminate against Negroes without 
extending the practice to a number of 
other nationality minorities. 
Restrictive covenants bar practically all 
“non-caucasian” groups—including the 
Mexicans who are not 
“white” by the dominant white ma- 
jority. Discrimination in public serv- 
ices is characteristically discrimination 
against all “non-whites.” The adjust- 
ment of the Negro may be the occasion 
for redefining the status of other op- 
pressed racial and nationality minori- 
ties on the West Coast. Or it may mark 
an extension of the old patterns of dis- 
crimination and regregation. What hap- 
pens depends on what is done — now! 


racial or 


considered 
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On Undermining 











N March 16 a banquet was held 

in an exhibition hall, near the 

Gate of Versailles, in Paris. A 

and persons who had occupied 
portant political posts in the Third 
Republic were present. Among them 
were former Senators, former mem- 
bers of parliament, former general 
counselors and mayors who had not 
opposed Petain and were now con- 
sidered in “national disrepute,” and 


deprived of the right to occupy pub- 


lic posts. The banquet was the talk 
of Paris. Especially noted were the 
speeches delivered by Flandin, formet 
premier, and Paul Faure, prewar gen- 
eral secretary of the Socialaist Party, 


a minister in Blum’s prewar Govern- 
ment, and at that time a very influen- 
tial party leader. The basic trend of 
the speeches delivered at the gathering 
was contempt for the parliamentary 
institutions of the Fourth Republic, 
which in the three years of its ex- 
istence, in the words of one of the 
speakers, have lost their prestige and. 
undermined the authority of the gov- 


ernments they formed 


Unfortunately, there is some truth in 
these accusations. The reputation of 
the present Assembly is very low. 
After the Communists had left the 
Government, the 183 Communists and 
fellow-traveling deputies have spared 
no effort to sap its prestige. Their per- 
manent obstruction impedes delibera- 
tions on all the important current 
problems. Their demagogic speeches 
are styled to appeal to a most vul- 
gar, non-parliamentary audience. From 
their benches a stream of obscene 
language flows against members of 
other parties, spiced with the crudest 
slander of America, Britain and other 
nations not dancing to the Kremlin's 
fiddle. They provoke constant clashes; 
recently all of the Communist depu- 
ties used their fists to support their 
colleague, Pierre Villon. 


Not long ago, this deputy was chair- 
man of the parliamentary committee 
of national defense. In 1940 Jan Valtin, 
former member of the Comintern, 
published in New York his book, Out 
of the Night, which gave a detailed 
description of its undercover activi- 
ties. The book deals at length with a 
Comintern agent, the architect Walter 
Ginsburger, whose apartment at 63 
Rue de Seine had been the gathering 
place of Comintern and GPU agents, 
A few months ago, Valtin’s book ap- 
peared in France under the title Sans 
Patrie Ni Frantiere (Without Home- 
land or Frontiers). Newspapermen 
were eager to find out the where- 
abouts of this Ginsburger. Much to 
their amazement, they discovered that 
Ginsburger was none other than Pierre 
Villon, now a Communist deputy. 
Ginsburger-Villon now threatens to 
file a law suit against anyone who 
dares to identify him with Ginsburger. 
In expectation of the trial, which 
Promises to be of considerable in- 
terest, the Communists are beating 
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‘RENCH STATE 


By Henri Guizot 


New Leader Correspondent in France 


Where To? 


whoever brings up this unpleasant 
subject. 
* * * 


Stalinist Hooligans 


Communist towdyism, a customary 
feature of almost every sitting of 
parliament, has become a headache 
for the President of the Assembly, 
Edouard Herriot, a veteran parlia- 
mentarian who cannot but realize that 
endless obstruction, clashes and soap- 
box demagogy steadily undermine the 
authority of the legislative body de- 
signed to express the will of the 
sovereign nation. In the last decades 
of the Third Republic, rows of this 
kind had not been seen in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. They drive old Her- 
riot, anxious to bring about dignified 
and serious deliberations, to despair. 
On March 20, in the midst of such 
a tumult, he raised his hands in sheer 
distress and exclaimed: 

“I have never seen the like of this! 
This is unbearable! Do you call this 
a sitting of parliament? You launch 


are 27 Liberty ships.” 


OMA SOOO MMMM AAA ONL GOneUHLLAH 


building program.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUSSIAN MERCHANT FLEET HHH HR 


® The Soviet merchant fleet, believed to be the fourth largest in the 
world (600 ships), is currently furnishing an intriguing mystery to non- 
Russian maritime experts. The Soviet merchant marine numbers slightly less 
than a third of the active US merchant fleet. But the movements of only 
approximately 110 ships are reported. The destinations and cargoes of the 
others are top secrets. The 110 move in and out of foreign ports and as such 
are listed in American, British and other registers. Of shipping in the Soviet 
sphere, clouded by censorship, nothing need be divulged. “Of the 87 American- 
built ships,” reports the Seafarers Log, the publication of the AFL Seafarers 
International Union, “which went to the Soviet Union under lend-lease and 
later State Department sale, only 23 can be located. 


The union further points out that maritime economists agree that the 
Soviet ships hitting non-Russian ports are not run economically. “They sail 
no regular runs and their voyages are too haphazard and too extended for 
effective framping. For instance, a ship will bring a cargo of Russian 
manganese from the Black Sea to Baltimore. Instead of returning to the 
Black Sea, the ship will wander up and down the US eastern seaboard picking 
up a little cargo here, a little more there, then go through the Canal to the 
Pacific Coast to finish loading. From the Pacific Coast the ship will depart 
for Vladivostok. Such irregular and uneconomic operations have led to the 
suspicion that the ships are used to train naval personnel, as well as merchant 
seamen, io man the vessels planned under the Soviet Union's huge ship- 





What Next? 


a disgraceful scandal when the fate 
of the nation is at stake. As an old 
parliamentarian, I cannot endure such 
things. Stop it or go somewhere else!” 


In Marseilles, where the Socialist 
Minister of Labor, Daniel Mayer, was 
to speak at a meeting, several hundred 
Communists broke in, prevented him 
from uttering a single word, and finally 
threw all the Socialists out of the 
hall. In Billy-Mautigny, in a northern 
coal region, a meeting of the board 
ef social security was taking place. 
Four members of the board belonged 
to the Force Ouvriere, a labor union 
organization free from Communist 
domination. A Communist mob fought 
its way into the meeting and forced 
the four delegates by threats to sign 
their resignation from office. 


At Bruay, in the same region, things 
took an even uglier turn, Members 
of the board of social security who 
belonged to the Force Ouvriere were 
brutally assailed by Communists and 
thrown out of a window. After this 


Among the ‘missing’ 
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glorious feat, a Communist mob, sing< 
ing the Marseillaise, broke into the 
office of the Socialist Mayor, cursed. 
him in the most abusive language, and, 
before leaving tore down from the 
wall and trampled underfoot President 
Auriol’s portrait. All the coal mines 
of the North are dominated and ter- 
rorized by Communist shock troops— 
action committees—which use every 
pretext to sabotage the output of coal. 
This, of course, results in a serious 
setback to the national economy, 
which they try to wreck by every 
means. 

The Communists are even more eager 
to disrupt meetings of the Gaullists. 
In the last few days clashes occurred 
in Lyons, Angouleme, Tiers and Tou- 
louse, where Communists appeared 
armed with iron bars. But the Gaul- 
lists organized defense troops sup- 
plied” with lashes, metal gloves and 
knives. In Toulouse, when the Com- 
munists started interrupting Gaullist 
speakers, a violent struggle @nsued 
As a result, eight Communists and 
five Gaullists were badly hurt, while 
a number of people suffered lesser 
wounds. 


* « 7 


Socialist Vacillation 


Tue line taken by the Populaire in 
regard to these events is rather dis- 
heartening. The paper declared that 
the Socialists would not resign them- 
selves to assaults on the right of free 
expression, and that should the Com- 
munists continue their “Fascist-like’”’ 
activities, the Socialists would or- 
ganize for self-defense. But declara- 
tions made by many Socialists not 
long ago (in September, 1946) prove 
that te them Enemy No. 1 is still de 
Gaulle and not Thorez. This is what 
causes painful uncertainty among many 
sincere democrats as to where the 
Socialist Party will stand at the cru- 
cial moment when the fate of France 
will be decided. The lack of trust in 
the Socialists’ firmness, in their will 
to resist the Communists to the end, 
engenders latent suspicion, which per- 
meates the political life of France, and 
prevents ‘the establishment for the 
good of the nation of a solid alliance 
between the partners of the present 
government coalition. 


Though for diplomatic reasons these 
doubts are hushed up, their existence 
is beyond doubt. The Communists, of 
course, count on Socialist unsteadi- 
ness. The servility of the Czechoslovak 
Social Democrats, formerly considered 
staunch defenders of democracy, has 
sharpeted the distrust of all Socialists 
The newspaper Aube, organ of the 
MRP, recently recalled that in 1946 
French Socialisits would not partici- 
pate in a government “without the 
Communist . comrades.” In December 
of that year, the great majority of 
Socialist deputies, acting on party in- 
structions, supported Thorez’ candi- 
dacy to the Premiership. He then ob- 
tained 259 votes. Commenting now on 
these events, Aube states that France 
was saved by the MRP, which took a 
determined stand against Thorez, while 
the Socialists, by voting for him, de- 
feated Bidault. Today, when the So- 
cialists jointly with MRP form the 
core of the Third Force, these events 
seem to have been a bad dream, but 
people given to suspicion wonder 
whether similar political confusion is 
no longer possible. This prevents them 
from breaking with the Gaullist move- 
ment, and seems to have recently be- 
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ommunist Manifesto 


and ‘Leftism 


By Lewis Corey 


Professor of Political Economy, Antioch College 


HE Communist Manifesto has had 
T= enormous influence, for good 

and evil, on social movements for 
the past 100 years. 

What were the specific social-eco- 
nomic relations and intellectual climate 
of opinion shaping the Manifesto’s 
ideas? Which of these ideas have with- 
stood historical and theoretical tests? 
How much of the “socialism is inevita- 
ble” dogma was a result of Hegelian 
hangovers in Marx’s thinking and how 
much a result of the pervasive 19th 


century “inevitability of « progress” 
dogma? What was the reciprocal in- 


fluence of the Manifesto and the social- 
ist movement upon one another? 
‘these are all significant angles, and 
there are more of them. In.this-article, 
however, I propose to discuss the Mani- 
festo’s influence on “leftism,”.a peculiar 
ideological disease which drives toward 
being “left” and “revolutionary” at all 
regardless. This “leftism” is 
nourished by the Manifesto’s historical, 
class-economic and tactical errors. The 
errors are working “leftist” mischief 
and can work still greater mischief 
They are vastly more important today 
than the Manifesto’s truths. For these 
truths are now generally accepted; 
and while they explain (in considerable 
measure) the “why” of the revolution- 
ary crisis of our age, they tell us noth- 
ing about what to do to master the 


costs, 


crisis to promote democracy and free- 
dom 


_ * . 


Three Besic Errors 


My argument, in brief, is this: the 
Manifesto’s historical, class-economic 
and tactical analyses and proposals 
stand in the way of a resurgence of 
liberal Socialism, upon which depends 
the world’s progressive hopes. These 
analyses and proposals are: 

1. The 
classes and the class struggle was crude 


Manifesto’s conception of 


and limited; history has proven it 
wrong. In addition to the wrong idea 
about working class pauperization, the 
Manifesto argued that “more and more 
capitalist society splits into two great 
hostile camps, into two great and di- 
rectly opposed classes: bourgeoisie and 
while the middle class 
tends to be proletarianized and disap- 
pear. At the same time the Manifesto 


proletariat,’ 


ascribes a Messianic mission to the 
proletariat as carrier of Socialism 
Now it is simply not true that capital 
ist society has split into two great 
classes, proletariat and bourgeoisie, 
with little if any middle class in be- 
tween. It was already becoming untrue 
in Marx's lifetime; he had _ several 
glimpses of a ew middle class of 
salaried employees and professionals 
And since 1870, with the new industrial 
revolution set in motion by electricity 
and chemistry and the consequent on- 
sweep of large-scale industry and auto- 
matic production, the new middle class 
(technical-managerial, supervisory and 
white-collar employees, the profession 
als) has grown faster and in greate? 
proportional numbers than the prole- 
tariat of manual wagerworkers. Let me 
give a few of the basic facts 

From 1870 to 1940 the working class 
(USA), in its broader sense including 
hired farm laborers, domestic servants 


and wage-workers in personal services, 


multiplied five times: from 6,035,000 to 
29,520,000. 

The middle class as a whole, includ- 
ing both the old middle class of inde- 
pendent enterprisers or small business- 
men and the new middle class of 
$dlaried employees and professionals, 
multiplied eight times: from 2,289,000 
in 1870 to 16,635,000 in 1940. (The old 
middle class alone numbered 3,860,000 
in 1940, an increase of not quite three 
times over 1870.) 

But the new middle class of tech- 
nical-managerial, supervisory and 
white-collar employees in industry and 
government — multiplied seventeen 
times—from 755,000 in 1870 to 12,770,- 
000 in 1940; more than three times 
@reater than the rate of increase of the 
working class. 

The proletariat in the strict Marvist 
sense, that is to say, the manual in- 
dustrial works in mining, manufactures, 
transportation, construction and com- 
munications, made an increase from 
15,200,000 in 1920 to 16,125,000 in 1940, 
a gain of only 6%; the new middle 
class made an increase from 8,330,000 


most characteristic product of modern 
industry. 

What, then, becomes of the Mani- 
festo’s Messianic conception of the 
proletariat as carrier of Socialism? 

2. The Manifesto proposes an ab- 
solute collectivism that is tactically 
dangerous and in which there is a 
totalitarian potential. It calls for “cen- 
tralization of all means of production 
in the hands of the state,” the collectiv- 
ization of ail forms of productive 
property 

The proposal for absolute collectiv- 
ism means to set the proletariat in a 
suicidal struggle against free farmers 
and small businessmen. It makes it 
impossible for Socialism to get a dem- 
ocratic parliamentary majority for 
peaceful social change. The answer 
Communism gives is a dishonest one; 
it “promises” not to collectivize farm- 
ers and small businessmen; and when 
the Communist dictatorship is set up 
it reneges. That is what Lenin did in 
1917-20 when he told the peasants they 
could have free farm ownership. And 
that is what Stalin's fifth-columns are 











“Peek-A-Boo!” 








» 12,770,000 or a gain of 50 percent? 

While the new middle class keeps on 
growing the proletariat tends to re- 
main almost stationary and it will de- 
cline with the increasing use of auto- 
matic machinery and automatic plants 
in the electronics age. The Manifesto 
says that “other classes decay and per- 
ish with the rise of large-scale indus- 
try, the proletariat is the most char- 
acteristic product of that industry.” 
But the Manifesto and Marx were 
wrong: the new middie class is the 


doing in East-European nations under 
Communist control. In Europe today it 
is easy for “left” Socialists, under the 
Vanifesto’s influence, to fall into the 
Communist trap when the argument is 
made that, unless there is absolutely 
collectivism as in Soviet Russia, there 
can be no Socialism. 

The Manifesto's theory of class strug- 
gle drives toward a minority revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. Its theory of 
absolute collectivism drives toward a 
combination of all economic and po- 
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A CENTURY OF MARXISM 
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litical power, and so collectivism be. 
comes the foundation of an all-inclusive 
iotalitarian state which devours eco. 
nomic, political and moral freedom, 

This idea of absolute collectivism 
zrose in the primitive capitalism of the 
1$40’s-50’s, when an _ overwhelming 
majority of industrial enterprises were 
small-scale; the largest enterprises, the 
railroads, were mere dwarfs compared 
with today’s industrial giants. Hence 
the Manifesto, with its proposal to 
restore property to the people through 
socialization, saw the need to national. 
ize all industry. But in modern indus. 
try a handful of great corporations are 
dominant (in the USA 1,500 monopoly 
trusts control 70 percent of the indus- 
trial economy). It is enough to social- 
ive large-scale industry to get Social- 
ism, allowing free private enterprise 
and cooperatives to flourish in small 
independent business and in farming, 
This alone means economic freedom, 
without which there can be no other 
freedoms. 

3. The Manifesto’s conception of the 
state is crude, limited, one-sided in its 
historical, theoretical and tactical ap- 
proach, It looks upon the state as mere- 
ly coercive, “the organized use of force 
by one class to keep another class in 
subjection.” While largely (if not 
wholly) true of pre-capitalist govern- 
ment, it is not true of the representa- 
tive, limited-power state of liberal de- 
mocracy, which, along with a measure 
of coercion, allows for democratic ex- 
pression and pressure. Yet the Mani- 
festo flatly says: “The modern repre- 
sentative state is nothing more than a 
committee for administering the com- 
mon affairs of the bourgeoisie as a 
whole.” From this logically follows 
the emphasis on minority revolution 
and violence, the “forcible overthrow” 
of capitalism and its state “to make the 
proletariat the ruling class, establish 
democracy ... centralize all the means 
of production in the state.” While the 
Manifesto nowhere uses the phrase 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” the 
essential idea is there. (In all his writ- 
ings Marx used the phrase three times, 
each time in one sentence without 
specifying its meaning.) 

os Load * 
Sovietism Is the 
Manifeste in Action 


Aut three of the Manifesto’s class- 
economic, political and tactical analyses 
and proposals are dead-wrong. The 
historical approach (basic in Marx's 
methodology) proves it. They arose 
out of a primitive capitalism. The 
Manifesto’s economic ideas reflected an 
earlier stage of industrial capitalism, 
not its later highly-developed stages. 
Capitalism in the 1840’s-50’s was petty, 
small-scale capitalism, in which the 
proletariat was a small minority class. 
A “socialist” revolution under these 
conditions called for Jacobin revolu- 
tion-and-dictatorship tactics, which the 
Manifesto urged, since a minority class 
can make a revolution only by violent 
seizure of state power and retain power 
only by means of relentless, continuous 
use of force. Moreover, the bourgeois 
democratic revolution was still on the 
European order of the day; it was com- 
pleting itself in England, it had suffered 
serious setbacks in France, and it had 
not even begun in most of the rest of 
Europe. The Manifesto’s tactics (Marx 
never worked out any alternative 
tactics) proposed a proletarian revolu- 
tion that tied-in with the bourgeols 
democratic revolution. This combina- 
tion of two separate revolutions into 
one was tried with disastrous results 
by Lenin and Trotsky in Russia 
Soviet Communism draws its ideolog- 
ical weapons from the Manifesto’s at 
senal of ideas. The first translation of 
the Manifesto appeared in Russian ™@ 
1870, and its analyses, by and largs® 
were true of the primitive capitalism ~ 
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and politics of Tzarist society. All its 
jideas—the democratic state as capitalist 
dictatorship, minority revolution by 
violence, absolute collectivism, prole- 
tarian dictatorship—came alive inCom- 
munist theory and practice.- What hap- 
pened is only what could happen. A 
minority revolution (made by so small 
a proletariat that Lenin truthfully said 
in 1920, “The peculiarity of the histor- 
jcal situation in Russia today is that 
we have a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat without any proletariat”) meant 
institution of absolute state power, 
which used absolute collectivism not 
to build Socialism but to crush all 
opposition, including opposition by free 
trade unions. (Farm collectivization 
set up a bureaucracy of 2,000,000 per- 
sons under Moscow direction to control 
tens of millions of peasants.) “The first 
step of the proletariat organized as 
ruling class,” says the Manifesto, “is 
to establish democracy.” How, when 
the dictatorship’s first inescapable step 
is to destroy what democracy there is? 

You cannot argue against Soviet 
Communism on the basis of the Mani- 
festo’s class-economic, political and 
tactical analyses and proposals. And 
there is another more damaging fact, 
which is this: according to the Mani- 
festo, liberal Socialism, including and 
especially British laborism, must be 
dead-wrong, reactionary or worse. 

For British socialist-laborism accepts 
not one of the Manifesto’s basic ideas. 
It rejects violent revolution and the 
dictatorship concept of the state, 
whether capitalist or “proletarian.” It 
believes in democratic social change, 
using the representative democratic 
state, and in a limited collectivism. 
Above all, it believes in democracy and 
in free trade unions as indispensible 
fer Socialism. The Manifesto mentions 
democracy only once, and trade unions 
not at all except by implication (in all 
Marx’s writings you will not find 
1,000 words on unions, and these see 
the unions only as schools for Commu- 
nism). Under Communism, “democ- 
racy” and “unionism” become state 
instruments, for subjugation of the 
people. The Labor Party, thank God, 
escaped the “leftist” blight. It was not 
until 1898 that an English translation 
of the Manifesto appeared, and it made 
only a small impression on British Se- 
cialism, which was influenced much 
more by liberalism than by Marxism. 

A free world depends upon whether 
liberal Socialism wins in the _ titanic 
struggle with totalitarian Communism. 
And Manifesto “leftism” is on the side 
of Communism. 

tall - * 
“The Executive Committee 
of Capitalism?” ' 


HE Manifesto’s greatest “leftist” trap 
is its insistence that the democratic 
representative state is nothing but cap- 
italist dictatorship. From this “leftism” 
argues that, after all, there is more in 
common between Socialism and Russian 
Communism than there is between So- 
cialism and democracy, whether it is 
in France, Britain or the USA. This is 


exactly how much remains true, 
Strated—how much is usable. 





The centenary celebration of the writing of the (ommunist Manifesto has 
called forth a torrent of reflective analyses throughout the world. Those rigid 
dogmatists who read the Manifesto as others exegetically read the sacred 
books of the world’s religions, have battled against those who “sully” Marx 
and Engels’ formulations. Conservatives have taken the occasion to deliver 
long and wearisome exhortations against radicalism, liberalism and all brands 
of non-conformist thinking. Few have genuinely attempted to assess the 
values of the Manifesto, and of the other writings of Marx, to determine 
how much has had its falsity .demon- 
Marx and Engels, as all liberal commen- 
tators have stated, have left a heritage with much that is valuable— 
much that is laden with humanistic inspiration, and much, unfortunately. 
that is simply invalid. Most lamentable, perhaps, is the fact that the Stalinist 
fotalitarians have stripped Marxism of democracy and have used it as an 
“after-the-fact” philosophy with which to “explain” what the Stalinist despots 
have perpetrated without any Marxist guide. 

In this article, Lewis Corey by-passes the large areas of interest which 
are almost exclusively discussed elsewhere, often fruitlessly. He focuses 
Primarily on the Manifesto’s influence on “leftism,” which he describes as a 
“peculiar ideological disease which drives towards being ‘left’ and ‘revolu- 
tionary’ at all costs.” Professor Corey is the author of ‘The House of Morgan” 
(1930), “The Decline of American Capitalism” (1934), “The Crisis of the 
Middle Class (1935), "The Unfinished Task (1942). At present, he is working 
om a new book to be called “Liberal Democracy and Socialism.” 


not only untrue, it is dangerous poison. 


American democracy may be “grey,” 
in Arthur Koestler’s phrase; but it is 
much easier to change grey into white 
than black into white. For within lib- 
eral democracy, with all its capitalism, 
there are the free institutional mechan- 
isms with which the people can change 
conditions, can shape and re-shape gov- 
ernment policy. 

If liberal democracy is nothing but 
capitalist dictatorship, what becomes of 
the united democratic fight against 
Communist totalitarian aggression? 
Communists scorn the democratic fight 
as “reactionary,” and they are right if 
the Manifesto is right. 

If the democratic representative state 
is an exclusive capitalist agency, how 
can the American Government pursue 
a progressive foreign policy? On the 
basis of Manifesto “leftism” American 
policy must be reactionary; the Marshall 
Plan must be “an American imperialist 
conspiracy to subjugate Europe” and, 
in Henry Wallace’s words, “a _ blue- 
print for war against the Soviet Union.” 

If American foreign policy and the 
Marshall Plan are reactionary because 
they are products of a “capitalist” state, 
then Communists are right in denounc- 
ing CIO’s James Carey and AFL's 
George Meany as mercenary agents of 
American imperialism for their part in 
drawing up the plan. 

And agents of American imperialism 
also must be the socialists and trade 
unionists of Western Europe who (with 
“left” exceptions) approve the Marshall 
Plan and want to cooperate with an 
American democracy that “leftism” in- 
sists is a capitalist dgctatorship. 

This is doctrinaire madness. More: it 
is betrayal of the libertarian hopes of 
mankind. ... 

After several years of hesitation (a 
fatal hesitation in Eastern Europe) the 
Socialists of European nations not en- 
slaved by Communist dictatorship have 
made a definite break with Soviet Com- 
munism and its “Socialist” agents in 
Eastern Europe and in Italy. They are 
organizing a “third force” to defend 
liberal democracy against. totalitarian 
Communist aggression: from within 
and without. This calls for cooperation 
with non-Socialist democratic parties 
and groups, including Christian Dem- 
ocrats in France, Italy and Austria. 
But rejection of the “third force” idea 
is logical for “left Socialists’ who sre 
inspired by the Manifesto, according to 
which the “third force” is impossible, 
an “historical monstrosity” and “class 
betrayal.” 

It is true that in Eastern Europe the 
main reason for destruction of inde- 
pendent Socialist parties was the Red 
Army, Communist violence, corruption 
and chicanery. Nevertheless, many 
East-European Socialists fell into the 
Communist trap because of “left” 
Manifesto insistence on overthrow of 
the democratic state, proletarian dic- 
tatorship and absolute collectivism. 

The “leftist” danger appears more 
clearly in Italy and France, where no 
Red Army enforces Communist terror. 
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His Ghost Haunts Europe 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








It is true that Communist corruption 
and chicanery play a part in Italy 
(Nenni, betrayer of socialism, has long 
been an undercover Communist agent). 
Nevertheless, in Italy a major role was 
played by “leftism’—how Nenni be- 
wildered and. demoralized opposition 
with the thunder and lightning of 
Manifesto ideas! This was also true in 


«France, where the Socialist Party’s 


“left: wing” at first urged a “common 
front” with -Communists and then, 
when it got control several years ago, 
steered the party into disaster in an 
election. where Communists gained 
heavily and Socialists lost. Only Com- 
munists gain from “leftism” and “united 
fronts.” However, most of the French 
“left-Socialists’ went along with the 
party and Government against Com- 
munists in the recent strike offensive 
and so contributed to salvation of Eu- 
rope from Communism, Even in Eng- 
land, where Manifesto “leftism” is no 
problem, 40 Labor members of Parlia- 
ment (a few “left” undercover Com- 
munists) sent “best wishes for an out- 
standing success” in the Italian elec- 
tions to Nenni’s party; they were, 
however, denounced as “traitors to the 
eause of the Labor Party and of de- 
mocracy and freedom.” 


An All-Class Revolution 


NOTHER Communist trap, inspired 
by Manifesto ideas, is the argument to 
Socialists: “Let’s cooperate, we need 
unity of workers’ parties.” This be- 
comes plausible if you believe in the 
proletariat as “carrier of Socialism.” 
But a “workers’ party” is not neces- 
sarily. progressive. Neither the prole- 
tariat nor any other class is “predes- 
tined” for an “historic mission.” 

The proletariat is almost everywhere 
a minority, and exclusive emphasis on 
the proletariat (along with the “col- 
lectivist” dogma) alienates the free 
farmers, small businessmen and new 
middle class. Without the cooperation 
of these non-proletarian classes a 
peaceful democratic change toward 
liberal Socialism is impossible. Only if 
these classes are unequivocally includ- 
ed in the struggle for Socialism, can 
the “third force” triumph. 

We must abandon, I am convinced, 
the Manifesto’s dogma of “the prole- 
tariat as ruling class.” The whole con- 
cept is wrong and misleading. How 





does the proletariat become a “ruling 
class’? After the revolution § the 
workers remain workers, they cannot 
become rulers. The rulers in a Commu- 
nist dictatorship are the technical- 
managerial, administrative and pro- 
fessional people in industry, the trade 
unions and government—all of thei 
members of the new middle class, or 
what Russians call the “intelligentzia.” 
In final analiysis a class gets power 
because of the functional contribution 
it can make. Any new social order 
cannot carry on without the functional 
talents and skills in the new middle 
class; its functional dominance is in- 
escapable. The problem is whether it 
shall be dominance under totalitarian 
conditions or in a liberal Socialism. 
The upper layers of the new middle 
class can become a new ruling class 
only in a totalitarian dictatorship, not 
in a free Socialist society where liberal- 
democratic freedoms and rights, and 
the checks-and-balances in a pluralistic 
society with a limited power state per-, 
mit unfettered criticism and opposition. 
The accent is on freedom. 

All the Manifesto’s “left” errors can 
be summed up in its over-emphasis on 
economic and institutional relations, its 
disregard of values. The Manifesto 
neglects liberal democracy, it identifies 
the liberal freedoms with “bourgeois 
freedom of trade,” it argues that if 
only capitalist institutions are uprooted, 
a better society must result. But there 
is no “must” about it. Anti-Capiitalism 
is not necessarily progressive. Reac- 
tionary totalitarian Communism gives 
a reactionary answer to capitalism. 
(Fascism, from the “right,” is still 
another answer.) 

We need an evaluation of the Mani- 
festo in particular and Marxism in gen- 
eral, to unlearn, re-learn and learn 
anew, to accept the truths and reject 
the errors and then move beyond Marx 
to a new intellectual and _ tactical 
synthesis. 

And in so doing, I am convinced, we 
must combine the conservative and the 
radical approach. A good conservative, 
who wants to conserve what is good in 
existing society, must be a radical to 
destroy the institutions and ideas which 
threaten his values. A good radical 
knows that we must build the new 
society on what is good in the old, and 
so the radical must be a conservative. 
Beware of being “left” at all costs! 
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m Tortskyites, 


ANY persons, not all of the 
M between Stalinism and Leninisn 
raphy of Lenin shows that such a distinction has slight validity 


$I 
rected Lenin would doubtl 
living Lenin frequently « 
find Leninist precedents for most of 

As has many times been pointed out 
pre-eminently a political 

Mr told his 


story almost entirely in political terms 


Lenin was 


animal, and Shub has 


He shows us a man who, from the 
very outset, was intolerant of oppo- 
sition. As early as 1903, his closest 
associates in his tiny band of revo- 
lutionaries complained that he could 
not endure the slightest disagreement 
Menzhinsky, who later became chief 
of the Soviet secret police, wrote in 
1916 that Lenin was a political 
Jesuit” and “the illegitimate child of 


Russian absolutism.’ 


From the time he entered upon his 
revolutionary career, Lenin had only 
one object in view—power. He de- 


manded power for the proletariat, but 
he freely admitted that in practice this 
meant power for the Bolshevik Party 
and that power for the party meant 
power for Lenin. “The Soviet Socialist 
“Is in no way 
and dicta- 


Democracy,” he wrote, 
inconsistent with the 
torship of one person.” In an excellent 
chapter on the pre-Leninist revolu- 
tionary movement in Shub 
emphasizes the influence on Lenin of 
“the demoniaec visions of Bakunin, 
Tkachev, and Nechaiev.” Perhaps Shub 
exaggerates this specific influence, but 
it is true that Leninism has qualities 
that are quite incompatible with the 
humanitarian traditions of 
western Europe. 

To secure and hold 
was willing to use any means what- 
soever. No one who reads history 
realistically can maintain that 
a particular sect or a particular party 
has held ta the adage that the 
justifies the means. Few individuals, 
however, have practiced this doctrine 


rule 


Russia, 


socialist 


power, Lenin 


only 


end 


with such consistency as Lenin. Shub 
has some interesting material on the 
Bolshevik excursions into bank rob- 
bery, and he compiles much evidence 
to show that Lenin received funds 
from the German government. There 


however, in com- 


after his 


are minor matters, 


parison with Lenin’s record 


achievement of power: his systematk 


destruction of civil liberties, his sup- 
pression of the Constituent Assembly, 
and especially his adoption of terror 
as a political instrument 

Shub also shows that Lenin was 
capable of reversing his opinions upon 
the most significant points. Not only 
did he first endorse and then turn 


against the Constituent Assembly; not 
only did he assert that Socialism could 
immediately be put into practice and 
then adopt the NEP; he abandoned 
the fundamental theory, which he 
had strongly advocated in the early 
nineteen-hundreds, that a democratic 
bourgeois revolution must precede the 
socialist revolutiomim Russia. No doubt 
his tactical flexibility can be defended 
up to a point, but one has to ask what 
principles remained constant. To this 
question there can be only a single 
answer: the one thing Lenin always 
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have tried to make a distinction 


Mr. Shub’s admirably documented biog- 

A resur- 
just as the 
but Stalin could 


associates 


his acts 





wanted and would do anything to 


obtain was power 


“ ” * 


ONE CANNOT help wondering how 
Lenin became what he was. In Shub’s 
book, as in most other accounts of 
Lenin, he is presented to us as a full- 
fledged revolutionary at the 
seventeen, when his brother Alexandet 
was hanged. From that forth, 
the character of Lenin seems to have 
undergone no fundamental change. In 
1910, at a Congress of the Socialist 
International, Mme. Krzhizhanovskaya 
asked 
he could exert such power. 
told: “Because there is no other 
who thinks and dreams of nothing but 
revolution—twenty-four hours a day.” 
Surely there must have been early 
experiences, if we could only know 
about them, that would help us to 
understand the formation 
traordinary a character. 


age of 


time 


one of Lenin’s opponents how 
She was 


man 


of so ex- 


The question is of more than aca- 
demic importance, for Lenin’s char- 
acter changed the destinies of a vast 


f 


number of people—though not, as the 
blurb says, “one-sixth of the human 
race.” “In January, 1917,” Shub points 
‘Lenin’s name was still 
known in Russia except among 
professional revolutionists. To the So- 
cialists of western Europe he was still 
conspirator, the Russian with 
large theories and few followers.” If 
it had not been for an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, he might 
have remained a café conspirator. 
Shub clearly brings out that 
could not possibly have analyzed the 
circumstanees that gave the Bolsheviks 
their victory. In the months preceding 
the revolution he constantly, impa- 
tiently, demanded action without hav- 
ing the least igea whether action could 
succeed or not. The Communist myth 
of a calm, dispassionate Lenin, always 
moving in accordance with a precise 
Marxist analysis, has no place in these 
pages. Instead we see a man driven 
by an obsession, a hot-headed adven- 
turer, a gambler who insisted cn 
taking one of the longest chances in 
history 


Yet one cannot finish Shub’s book 
without feeling admiration for Lenin, 
however qualified it must be. In a 


out only 


vaguely 


the café 


Lenin 
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fine chapter called “Dictator Without 
Vanity,” Shub shows us the secret of 
Lenin’s greatness—his complete self. 
lessness. He cared nothing for titles, 
scorned flattery, was made 
fortable by public tributes. Sensitive 
and savage when political issues were 
at stake, he was self-effacing in other 
relationships. “In a large sense,” Shub 
writes, “he remained always true toa 
single idea and a single aim.” That 
kind of integrity is too rare to be 
passed over 


uncom. 


“He devoted his entire life.” says 
Shub, “to the cause of the proletarian 
revolution—as he understood it.” But 
that is the catch. “In our opinion,” Lenin 
told a gathering of Young Communists, 
“morality is entirely subordinate to 
the interests of class war. Everything is 
mora] which is necessary for the anni- 
hilation of the old exploiting social 
order and for uniting the proletariat, 
Our morality, then, consists solely in 
close discipline and in conscious war 
against the exploiters.” The history of 
Soviet Russia, both during Lenin's 
lifetime and since his death, demon- 
strates that this is not a tenable con- 
cept of morality, 


(Granville Hicks, well-known author, 
and critic, is the author of “Small 
Town.) 








Toynbee Without Somervell — 


Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 
Oxford 


HIS new book by Arnold J. Toynbee presents in a compact form many of the 
same qualities with which readers of his Study of History, in either the abridge- 


ment or the original edition, are already familiar. 


Here we have the same 


imaginative use of simile and analogy for expository purposes, the same persistent 
refusal to be confined by the “parochial” boundaries of nation-states or even of 
whole civilizations, the same insistence on the mortality of our own society and on 


our ability to rescue ourselves if we 
will 

Needless to say, this comparatively 
short book of essays lacks certain ele- 
ments found in its Al- 
though there is learning here, we have 
of course nothing like the massive eru- 
dition and architectonic organization of 
the opus. Likewise, the ex- 
pansiveness and allusiveness of Toyn- 
bee’s style have been restricted by the 
demands of space and lecture delivery. 
Whereas A Study of History in the 
pursuit of its comparative method pro- 
vided many swift transitions through 
both space and time, thus often 
wildering the reader, these essays are 
concentrated on a few main historical 


predecessors. 


magnum 


be- 


trends bearing on our contemporary 
problems. 
Precisely in these similarities and 


differences does the very value of this 
new book seem to lie. In the past few 
manths we have witnessed the unusual 
phenomenon of a difficult and philoso- 
phical, even theological work maintain- 
ing a place on the best-seller lists next 
to the self-help books, the journalistic 
“quickies,” and the sex novels. The 
sales record of the one-volume Study 
cannot be wholly explained by the in- 
fluence of the Luce publications, by the 
fluctuating fashions which grip the 





book-buying public, or by a contem- 
porary “failure of nerve,” which leads 
some men to seek saviors and systems. 
Although all of these have played some 
part, the real explanation is undoubt- 
found in the force and 
vitality of Toynbee’s ideas. 


edly to be 


The reason has nothing to do with 
the snobbish bromides about best- 
sellers per se. The reason is that Toyn- 
bee’s publishers may thus at one leap 
have put the work in the position of 
being more praised than read — and as 
a corollary, more damned than read 
too. Some of the reviewers have given 
us supporting evidence, for there were 
two opposite tendencies among many 
of them, one to pass the work off with 
a shrug on the basis of the criticism of 
some part of it and the other to see a 
complete system sprung from the brow 
of a new Jove. If Civilization on Trial 
had appeared before the one-volume 
edition of A Study of History, it is 
probable that the latter work would 
then have met with a more understand- 
ing reception from both its friends and 
its foes. 

Whatever the sales figures might 


have been in such a hypothetical case, 
Civilization on Trial would have ae- 


complished the important task of pre- 
senting the quality and main outlines 
of its author’s thinking and, moreover, 
of presenting these without the system. 
Both hostile and friendly critics are too 
prone to assume that the total value 
(or lack of value) of this historian’s 
thought is its value as sheer system- 
building. The great thinkers of the 
past, even those who created massive 
structures of reasoning, are in the final 
analysis most often esteemed for theif 
insights, their imaginative recombina- 
tions of older elements, and the new 
emphases which they bring to theif 
tasks. If we seek such newer per- 
spectives in Toynbee, we shall see his 
real qualities. We can then criticize 
him in part and in whole (see Profes- 
sor Geyl’s searching historica] analysis 
in the January Journal of the History 
of Ideas) without being guilty of un- 
discriminating acceptance or rejectiol. 
Furthermore, we are likely to under- 
stand that Toynbee’s literary medium si 
indissolubly linked with the virtues 
and defects of his thought itself. 
Civilization on Trial presents thirteet 
essays written at various times in thé 
past few years, many of them already 
published elsewhere. Of interest 1? 
most readers will be “The Unification 
of the World and the Change in His- 
torical Perspective,” “The Dwarfing o 
Europe,” and “Russia’s Byzantine Het- 
itage.” Some of the essays, notably 





se ta et 


—_ 


“My View of History,” present a more 


personal impression of the man tha 
the Study could. 


(Edward Fiess teaches history @ . 


Oberlin College.) 
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By PAUL KECSKEMETI 


OME time ago, it was fashionable to trace the major characteristics of the Nazi 
régime back to a few allegedly enduring traits of the German soul; and nowa- 
davs, we are often told that the Soviet system with its absolutism and its 


Rus an people. 


That these theories hav 
1e public is not difficult to under- 








«and: they do make things appear 
, nple. When Nazis are in power In 
Germany, and Bolsheviks in Russia, 
ihe simple t proce dure is to consiae! 
G ns Nazis, and all Russians 
] ( The moment we begin to 
‘ that there are a great many 
. ological types 1 Germany and 
i ot then t n nial 
ism and B m respec- 
tivel e shall be confronted th 
g-eat « iculties. If all Germaans are 
ns “deep down,” if all Russiat 
are not Bolsheviks “deep d yw». how 
can we understand that the former 
have not rebelled against Nazism and 
that the latter do not re vel against 
Bolshevism? Yes, of cou both to 
{alitarian systems have had o1 still 
have their machinery of terrorism. 


But this surely cannot explain every- 
thing, for no population can be con- 
trolled solely by force. The decisive 
thing is voluntary cooperation between 
the pecple and the government; and 
who have a _ tyrannical 
voluntarily co- 


only people 
bent themselves can 
operate with a tyrannical government. 
The simplest assumption 1S, in any 
case, that there is some psychological 
affinity between at least the majority 
of people and the political 
under which they are living. 


regime 


And yet, it is quite impossible to ac- 
cept the simple equations, Germans-= 
Nawis, Russians=Bolsheviks. It some- 
not seem realistic to assume 
that there are clear-cut “national 
sharply reflected by the 
political régimes existing in the vari- 
cus nations. National characteristics 
may exist, but it is extremely naive to 
prevailing 


‘flow : does 


characters” 


take the political systems 
in a country at a given time as a 


mirror of those national characteristics. 


We must recognize the fact that po- 
litical institutions exist on a_ level 
different from that of the psychological 
processes of the individuals hving 
under institutions. Institutions 
they are not 


those 
have their own life; 
merely the by-products of individual 
psychological processes. They are re- 
alities in their own right, just as indi- 
vidual personalities are realities in 
their own right. And neither of these 
realities one-sidedly determines the 
other; they influence each other mu- 
tually. The institutions of a 
certainly bear the mark of the per- 
sonalities, motivations, goals, etc., of 
the individual members of the society; 
but it is equally true that these per- 
Sonalities, motivations and goals are 
in part shaped by the institutions. This 
1s why such simple equations as the 
ones mentioned above have little to do 
with reality. 





society 


If, then, we want to understand how 
social systems come into being and 
operate, we must study the interaction 
between psychological and institutional 
forces. This is what Louis Schneide1 


Sets out to do in his highly instructive 


snd 
“na penetrating book.* 
* s 
I 


Tax choice of Freud and Veblen as 
protagonists is at first sight surprising 
‘nN @ work which is devoted to the 
‘esis of an “interdependence” of the 
insttutional” and “individual” levels 


( ar 3 ‘ : 

Pp. 185), because in either author the 
emphasis is placed one-sidedly upon 
* THE 


= FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND VEBLEN’S SOCIAL THEORY. 
By Louis Schneider. New York: 
King Crown Press. 270 pp. $3.28 
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eid denial of rights is merely an inevitable 


found, and are 


outcome of the psychology of the 


still finding, favor with a large section 


just one level: in Freud upon the psv- 
chological, in Veblen upon the insti- 
tutional one. Moreover, as Dr. Schnei- 


cer points out (pp. 134f.), both authors 


ee an irreducible conflict between 
man’s innermost psychological bent, 
nd the institutions prevailing in hu- 
man society: “for both, the institu- 
{ional order comes preity near to being 
# barren wilderness and the source 
of sorrows.” And finally, while Freud 
nd Veblen agree as to the unbridge- 
ble gap between man’s natural aims 
und what society allows him, the two 


have little else in common. so _ that 
it is difficult to see how their teach- 
ings can be used as contributions to 


one unified theory. 


Dr. Schneider does not suggest, how- 
ever, that a satisfactory scientific 
wnalysis of the interaction of the psv- 
chological and institutional 
human society can be effected simply 
by taking Freud’s theory and 
bining it with the 
Veblen. He seems rather to think, if 
I understand him correctly, that Freud 
und possibly also Veblen must be 
thoroughly revised and re-interpreted 
before we can make use of anything 
their work contains of value to the 
psychological-institutional analvsis he 
has in mind. 


forces in 


com- 


basic findings of 


The author’s critique of Freud fol- 
Jows the line familiar from the writings 
of the “neo-Freudians,” 
diner, Fromm, and others. According 
to him, “especially doubtful is Freud’s 
view of human nature as a set of fixed 
qualities that operates over against 
another set, the environment” (p, 39). 
And he welcomes the neo-Freudian 
tendency to explain human develop- 
ment and conduct in social and moral 
rather than exclusively biological terms 
-—he himself would even go further in 
this direction than the neo-Freudians 
do (p. 172). In so far as Freud him- 
self is concerned, Dr. Schneider seems 
to value in him, above all, the psycho- 
analytical method (as distinct 
theory); his low estimate of the effi- 
of rational motives in human 
conduct; his limitations upon hedonism, 
and, above all, his introduction of the 
superego as a determining factor of 
conduct. From this distribution of 
blame and praise, the author's strongly 
moralistic, anti-naturalistic 
becomes apparent. 


from 


cacy 


attitude 


As we see, the book gives a clear- 
cut and staightforward answer to the 
question of what kind of psychology 
we should use in explaining the psy- 
chological side of our problem. It is 
the Freudian theory as modified by 
the neo-Freudians. It is far less clear 
zlong what lines the author proposes 
to explore the institutional side ‘of the 
problem, and especially whether, and 
to what extent, he wants to depart 
from Veblen. 

In the earlier chapters of the book, 
there are some rather sharp criticisms 
of Veblen: of his “anarchism” and his 
Jack of understanding for anything 
other than technology or technological 
efficiency. But there is no clear indi- 
cation of the direction in which the 
author would like to see Veblen’s 
theory amended, and towards the end 
of the book, he simply enumerates 
certain findings of Vebler’s concerning 
the “leisure class” and its attitude 
towards money which, according to 
him, lend themselves well to re-state- 
ment in psychoanalytical terms. Dr. 
Schneider himself admits that his psy- 
choanalytical re-formulation of these 
findings of Veblen has certain limita- 
tions; but as far as I can see, he does 


Horney, Kar- - 


not attribute these limitations to any 
imperfection in Veblen’s approach; he 
simply takes Veblen ‘or granted. 

The same is true of the book’s last 
chapter where the problem of modern 
Germany is discussed in the light of 
the analysis Veblen gave in Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolu- 
Dr. Schneider re- 
views an imposing range of literature, 
upon works 
which try to explain modern Germany 


tion and elsewhere. 


placing especial stress 
by means of a comparison with Eng- 
Jand—just as Veblen has Gone. Here, 
again. Veblen’s contribution is taken 
as a yardstick rather than criticized; 
certain “con- 


the author notes a 


vergence” between psychiatric expla- 
nations of the German problem on the 
one hand, and purely sociological ones, 
the other; but he 

vague as to the 


like Veblen’s, on 
remains somewhat 
proper method of institutional analysis, 
and the proper way of fitting it to- 


gether with the psychological one, 
I] 


Tue key concept of Veblen’s- analysis 
of the institutional side of human life 
is “rationality”—when he speaks about 
conspicuous consumption, waste, pred- 
atory culture, and so on, he compares 
what he finds to exist in modern so- 
ciety with an idealized, purely rational 
pattern of life dedicated only to the 
efficient production of satisfactory ob- 
jects. It is perhaps inevitable that in- 
stitutional analysis should make use 
of the category of rationality as a 
means to compare reality with some 
ideal construction; it is noteworthy 
that the sociologies of both Pareto and 
Max Weber hinge on the distinction 
of rational and non-rational types of 
action, group formation and organi- 
zation, etc. It seems to me, however, 
that analysis in terms of comparison 
between a rational “ideal type” of 
society or social action, and its actually 
existing, irrational counterpart, can be 
successful only if we keep our con- 
cept of rationality flexible and capable 
of many modifications. In other words: 
we cannot see the inherent “ration- 
ality” of certain social arrangements 
if we refuse to recognize anything as 
rational that does not correspond to 
a rigid, narrow, dogmatic conception 
of rationality. It seems to me that 
Veblen’s analysis is not free from this 
defect. He was unable to do justice 
to the limited “rationality” of the 
market because he recognized only 
one type of rationality—that of effi- 
cient technological operations. This 
one-sidedness enabled Veblen to make 
some striking discoveries which were 
not within reach of observers less 
unjust in appraising the rationality of 
capitalist institutions; but much as 
institutional analysis owes to Veblen, 
it cannot become a_ well-rounded 
theory unless it transcends his limita- 
tions. 

Dr. Schneider himself avoids the 
mistake of defining rationality in too 
narrow and dogmatic terms. On the 
contrary, he comes close to a com- 
pletely relativistic concept of ration- 
ality. In hiswiew, “rationality is rela- 
tional in tharacter,” that is, it con- 
sists in “the adequate or efficient em- 
ployment of means to attain ends... . 
No question is immediately raised 
about the character of the ends in- 
volved” (p. 14). This recalls the po- 
sition of Dewey, according to which 
the rationality of conduct depends, 
above all, on the suitability of means 
employed to attain the ends enter- 
tained by the subject, regardless of 
what these ends are. 

In the cqurse of his analysis, how- 
ever, Dr, Schneider is led to abandon 
this simple means-and-ends concept of 
rationality. Two things turn out to be 
more relevant to the rationality of 
conduct than the adequzcy of means 
to ends: firstly, the absence of conflicts 
between goals entertained by the same 





titutions and the Individual 


subject (especially between “manifest” 
and “latent” goals—p. 15), and, sec- 
ondly, “the ordering-value or recon- 
ciliation-value or possible stability of 
any institutional re-arrangement” (p. 
141). These two criteria of rationality 
may be interrelated on a_ profound 
level: if an individual or a group tries 
to attain two contradictory goals at 
the-same time. we cannot expect them 
to develop a stable and orderly pat- 
tern of behavior; institutions burdened 
with such incompatibilities 
goals will tend to be 


between 
unstable 

denied, I think, that 
strivings 

compatible goals and the stability of 


It cannot 


the absence of towards In- 


patterns of conduct or organizations 
features of rationality. 
me that they 


story about rationality. 


are important 
But it does not seem t 
tell the whole 
Let us suppose that an incompatibility 
between latent and manifest goals has 
been discovered and corrected, e.g.. by 


the subject’s renouncing one of the 


goals. Is it certain that in such a case, 
the subject’s conduct has become ra- 
tional? In order to know this, we 
should have to consider, I believe, 
whether the choice made among the 
incompatible goals has 
one. Similarly, if a 


been a wise 
pattern ot he- 
havior or an “institutional re-arrange- 
ment” turns cut to be stable, it is by 
no means proven to be rational. Sta- 
bility and order can be secured by 
irrational means, and reason may chal- 
lenge an established order. Here again, 
we need criteria of rationality which ge 
beyond the mcre fact of orderliness. 


I] 


I THINK that if we really want to 
develop a rational critique of insti- 
tutions, we must explore these other 
criteria of rationality, as well as the 
necessary limitations of rationality, In 
these respects, Dr. Schneider’s discus- 
sion of the problem moves. within 
rather narrow lines. Even so, however, 
it is greatly siimulating. Above all— 
and I think this is a great merit—it 
calls attention to the fact that, al- 
though certain collective, institutional 
symptoms may be causally connected 
with symptoms observable in indi- 
vidual behavior, the two sets of symp- 
toms need not be either phenomenally 
or morallly equivalent, 

If this‘is so, however, the difficulty 
of the practical 
can hardly be 
tions cannot 


problems facing us 
exaggerated. Institu- 
be made better as long 
as the corresponding individual dis- 
orders are not healed, and individual 
behavior cannot be corrected as long 
as the existing institutions are defec- 
tive. Thus, we need simultaneous ac- 
tion on two fronts, pari passu. None 
of our cultural agencies—science, re=- 
ligion, philosophy, art, or politics—is 
equipped, however, to undertake such 
a double task at this time—not to 
speak of the totalitarian systems which 
not only seem incapable of self-cor- 
rection but bend every effort towards 
the exclusion of self-correction. ; 





However, the exploration of these 
problems is not useless. Even if tech- 
niques to correct institutignal mal- 
adjustments are pratically non-exist- 
ent, and techniques to correct indi- 
vidual maladjustments are inadequate, 
something is gained if we learn to 
distinguish the two levels and obtain 
an insight into their mutual relation- 
ships. We must try to ascertain the 
extent of the power of institutions: 
their ability to obtain the “voiuotary” 
assent of individuals by barring every 
other avenue to escape basic anxieties. 
Could we ever hope to gain a full 
understanding of this mechanism, there 
might perhaps be some hope to reduce 
the helplessness of the individual—te 
recapture some freedom fer him. 


(Paul Keckskemet has written for 
Modern Review, Partisan Review and 
other publications.) 
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| Ringer in the Dilemma 


Reviewed by MARVIN ELKOFF 


THE TIME 1S NOON By Hiram Haydn 


New Yor} Crown Publishers. $3.50 
561 pp 
r 
1 HE TIME IS NOON is another 
those curios that come more ftrequenti 
each year. As good a clue as an to 
the peculiarity of this book ts its two 
quotation preiace,; one from which t 


title comes, is the poetry of Aud 


the other is a plea for “tragi human- 


ism” by Max Lerner. Lerner write 
Kafka 
torial in the 


in the evening and a PM ed 
morning, so Mr. Ha 
Yeatsian 


mag and then! 


discourses on ymbolism 


a respectable little 


this piece of egrigious falsity 


Nowadays one usually excuses a la 


of talent so long as one finds a mini- 


mum of taste. And it is precisely t 


which is startling. Consider, after all, 


Mr. Haydn: he is aware of, and osten- 


sibly likes, the “best” in modern litera 
ture; he it the Editor of The American 
Scholar (which the blurb designates as 
“the lively and independent quarte: - 
ly”); finally, he teaches, a course tn 
writing at the New School. From thi 


to the banality and gratuitous vulgarit 
of The Time Is Noon 
hort... really 


in one long 
just what kind ot 
said that Mi 


ciously dissociated hin 


a jump is it? Can it be 
Haydn has con 
write 


self in order to purely for the 


best-seller trade? This is an attractive 
premise but is not true. He takeS hin 

self too seriously in his enthusiasm 
More than that, his pretentiousness | 
appalling The real ringer in the 


dilemma is the academic mind and the 


trange cunning it has for being sucked 
culture by the back door, 
Ironically enough, the sophisticated Mr, 
Haydn ‘says of his characters that their 
thinking, feeling, and doing never quite 


act together 


into ma 


Passing over the blatantly vulgar 


(suffice it to say he uses the village as 
an arty peep-show reeking of free 
love and drunken Bohemians), the 


techniqu of the ‘novel is 


ing. Employing the ranging method of 


amus 


Dos Passos, he has the prose of each * 


small section suited to the character 
around which it is centered. When the 
book opens, the point of view is that 
of a Southern man of nature; this ts 
easily distinguished—“He didn’t have 
much to say, this fellow, but he sure 


had a mess of feeling packed up inside 
him that he couldn’t get rid of.” But 
with the ten odd other characters the 
separation of personalities 
a mighty feat. He is, in fact, thoroughly 


would be 


confused with one, a southern girl, who 
at intervals speaks a good urban prose 
and a honeyed drawl. 

Throughout the 
dialogue sets one in a perpetual squirm. 
Actually, Mr. Haydn is not unaware of 
this 
senses the need of the inferior 
ancient device; after a 


book his feel for 


Unconsciously or consciously, he 
author's 
gauche speech 
the character is made to think on the 
order of—really, only a starstruck kid 
talk that 


sounds when I say 


would 


trite it 


way, or, God, how 
something 
like that, or with shock, did [ say that? 
The point is, why on earth did he let 


them speak like that in the first place? 





Bdistame 


Findings 


Reviewed by BENNET C. KESSLER 


I NEVER SAW AN ARAB LIKE HIM 


By James Maxwell. Boston: Houg 

ton Mifflin Co. 207 pp. $2.50 
ARABESQUE. By Geoffrey Household 

Boston Atlantic-Little, Brown. 312 


pp. $2.75 


James MAXWELL and Geoltrey 
Household both served as 
officers in the Middle 

World War Il. Their 
distant as one might 
men with widely varying backgrounds 
and sympathies. 


intelligen 
East 
findings are 4s 


during 


expect of two 


Mr, Maxwell seems to represent that 
segment of America which is 
gent, informed, and, above all, humane 
He @vidences an 


intelli- 


essential 
for individuals as individuals. He not 
only realizes that man’s attitudes and 
actions are the product of many clash- 
ing forces, but he feels for person. HH 
sensitively shows how, even to non- 
Zionist Jews, Palestine has become a 
symbolic refuge in a hostile world 

and how, until that far-off day 
intolerance shall have 


= memoirs of a beloved 


teacher and public figure 
tell of some of the best 


sympathy 


when 
disappeared 





yeara of our national life 
“The work of an 
extraordinarily courageous 
and gallant man... 

A fitting capstone 

to a wonderful career.” 


—JOHN GUNTHER 


Robert Morss 
Lovett's 


ALL OUR 
YEARS 


THE VIKING PRESS $3.75 











even non-nationalistic Jews must be 
driven by their emotions to the posi- 
tion of supporting a 
in Palestine. 

Mr. Household, by 
sound like a megaphone for the British 
Foreign Office, as when he has one of 
his protagonists orate about the Jews 
smuggling in arms for Hagana 


Jewish homeland 


comparison, can 


“It’s all a question of values, Prayle. 
They (the Jews) rather tiu- 
crease their own little force than re- 
tain the trust of the British. And then, 
to make matters worse, whenever they 
are fairly and squarely cavght in an 
arms scandal, they put up one of their 
long-haired hot-air merchants to en- 
courage the extremists and to tell us 
we are anti-Semites.” 


would 


The events since May l4th 
seem to be the most effective proof 
that the Jews were indeed correct in 
obtaining all the arms they could for 
self-defense. Or would Mr. Household 
have had them submit to further mass 
execution while awaiting questionable 
British arbitration? 

Mr. Household has a bone to pick 
with the Jewish Agency, and he picks 
it so thoroughly that long stretches 
of his story are left with no meat. but 
only a sort of connective tissue 

Mr. Maxwell, on the other hand, has 
taken the rather slick, superficial New 
Yorker narrative form and endowed 
it with a certain perceptivity, Of the 
thirteen short stories that make up 
I Never Saw an Arab Like Him, all 
are highly readable. Five of them have 
been included by Martha Foley in her 
1947 short story collection 

Today, with the Middle East in tur- 
moil, both books offer interesting 
background material to American read 
ers, whether pro or anti-Zionist. Each 
serves as an excellent foil for the other, 
in its difference in viewpoint as well 
as in its overlapping of subject matter. 
But, if you have time for onlv one. 
this reviewer definitely advises that 
you get the Maxwell book 


would 


(Bennet C. Kessler is currently a 
copywriter for an advertising agency.) 



























Ranks 
with 
the 
master- 
pieces. 


—DENVER POST 


MAX 
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| pilin 
Enjoyment 
of Living 


By the author of 
ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER. 


“As a story of a man’s intellectual and moral development 
and as history of social movements of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, it is a powerful, interesting and effective 
book. As autobiography it ranks with the masterpieces.” 
—Denver Post 


“A permanent addition to American literature. In its treat- 
ment of people, girls, love affairs, all the materials which it 
has in common with fiction, it is much, much better than 
fiction has been for a long time.” —Floyd Dell 


“The strangest and most fascinating account of the sexual 
behavior of a human male that ever got into print; there 
is nothing like it in the Kinsey report.” —Burton Rascoe 


“Beautifully sustained throughout.” 

—Granville Hicks, Saturday Review of Literature 
“Sensitive, interpretive writing. Hardly a page passes with- 
out a vignette of some memorable character or the recount- 
ing of dramatic incidents.” —wN. Y. Times 


“Perhaps the most outspoken autobiography since Rous- 
seau’s Confessions.” —Sterling North, N. Y. Post 


“As sufficient and fascinating an exercise in truth as one 
can hope to encounter in a long time.” 











—Providence Journal 
“Lively and absorbing.”—-William McFee, N. Y. Sun 
“Superbly written.”—The Nation 












“I can tell the world it makes fascinating reading.” 

—H. V. Kaltenborn 
“As absorbing, as illuminating and as beautifully written 
a life story as I've ever come across—a work of sheet 
poetry.” —Lewis Browne 


“Full of beauty and charm and humor.” : 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


With 16 pages of illustrations ‘ 
and cartoons from THE MASSES 
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At all bookstores * $5.00 * HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y./é? 
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In Brooklyn 





A scene from “Jewish Melody” which will be shown at Loew’s Palace 
Theatre in Brooklyn June Ist and 2nd. 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
LOOKS AHEAD 


jicans and more understanding of 
| their neighbors.” 
The film, a dynamic and mov- 


While ‘The Sainted Sisters’ keeps | ing story of intrigue and intoler-| 


ticking off thrills for audiences|ance, was produced by W. Lee 
et the N. Y. Paramount, that|}Wilder and stars Conrad Nagel 
theatre is getting a “new look.” |with Fritz Kortner, Reinhold 
The theatre is being repainted | Schunzel and Lyle Talbot. 
throughout, recarpeted and will | e ee ie 
be new seated. A new marquee | 
will be erected. The streamlining, | 
on which a crew of fifty men are 
employed from midnight to open- 
ing, features technicolor paints 
of the same hue used in the color 
films. An added feature will be 
a new floating stage. Ha] Pereira, 
Paramount art director, is super- 
vising the renovating. 


NOT VERY TIGHTLY 
“HOLD IT!” Musical comedy. 
Book by Matt Brooks and Art 
Arthur. Music by Gerald Marks. 
Lyrics by Sam Lerner. Dances 
staged by Michael Kidd. Pre- 
sented by Sammy Lambert. At 
the National Theatre. 
The flick of a curl on a fore- 


: ‘ |head may be the difference be- 
For the spring and summer, | tween very, very good—and hor- 
Robert M, Weitman, managing rid. “Hold It” has good ingredi- 


of has 
Alan 


“Dream 


director the Paramount, 
booked the following films: 
Ladd’s “Beyond Glory”; 
Girl” with Betty Hutton; “The 
Sainted Sisters” with Veronica 
Lake;-Joan Caulfield and Barry 
Fitzgerald; “A Foreign Affair” 
with Jean Arthur, Marline Diet- 
tich and John Lund; “Night Has 
@ Thousand Eves” with Edward 
G. Robinson, Gail Russell and 
John Lund 


ents that might have been mixed 
to make a good musical. It lacks 
the little flick of fire—without 
which all else is ashen. 

The male dramatic club at Lin- 
coln University has just put on 
its annual show. As a joke, some- 
one sends the picture of the “fe- 
male” lead to a Hollywood con- 
test for a new star. Cf course, 
“she” wins and the talent scout 
comes to give the “young lady” 
a screen test. 
tunities for fun in this situation; 
but they fizzle into talk. 

The love songs have the flavor 
of the early twenties, but songs of 
that era are popular again. These 
lack vitality; they fail by a flick, 
in the lyrics, in the tunes, in the 


YIDDISH SCREEN FARE AT 
LOEW’S THEATRES 
All-Jewish screen shows 
be the feature programs at 
Loew's Theatres next week. On 
Monday and Tuesday, May 24th 
and 25th, at Loew’s Apollo, Clin- 


will 
two 


There are oppor- | 


|FUN CENTER OPENS ITS 
1948 SEASON MAY 29th 


| George Hamid, president of At- 
jlantic City’s Steel Pier, announces 
|that the world famous fun center 
will open its 1948 season on Satur- 
day afternoon, May 29th, and re- 
main open daily thereafter. Ordi- 


narily the pier doesn’t go into 
daily operation until the end of 
| June but because of the many 


| big conventions scheduled for the 
| world’s playground during June, 
lan early inaugural was 
upon this year. 


Many new attractions have been 
f 


|added to the pier’s long~ list o 
amusements, all for the one ad- 
mission. An entire lower deck has 


|} been erected, making three enter- 
tainment decks in all. On the new 

| lower deck, six brand new amuse- 

jment features have been added 
including a Funland for children; 

ja Jungleland: and Fantasia,~ < 

| breath-taking exhibit. 

! 

In the marine ballroom otf the 
Steel Pier, two bands will offer 
continuous dancing. Larry Clinton 
and the orchestra will be the 
headline attraction, opening on 
May 29 and continuing through 
the following Saturday, June 5th 
Alex Bartha and his orchestra will 
be the alternate band. 


Mr. Hamid, who took over the 
management of the Steel Pier a 
few years ago, operating it in ad- 
dition to the other Atlantic City 
pier, Hamid’s Million Dollar Pier, 
further announces that the 1948 
season will find the cream of the 
;country’s entertainment crop at 
| the Steel Pier during the summer. 
The biggest name bands in the 
country have been signed for en- 
|gagements in the ballroom, in- 
|cluding Vaughn Monroe, Benny 
Goodman; Tex Beneke, Charlie 
Spivak, Sammy Kaye. among 
others. A host of motion picture 
stars also are scheduled to make 
personal appearances at the Steel 
|Pier this summer. In the past, 
'such notables as Bob Hope, Bing 
|Crésby, Abbott and Costello, to 
mention a few, have played sum- 
mer engagements on the pier. 


“HOMECOMING” 
IN 5th WEEK AT CAPITOL 
Clark Gable and Lana Turner 
in MGM’s “Homecoming” is now 
in its 5th week at the Capitol 
Theatre. Featured in the cast of 
this story of a man’s love for two 
women are Anne Baxter, John 
Hodiak, Ray Collins and Gladys 
Cooper. 



















: singing. A more imaginative and ‘ 

n an ( rev “tuante . avier ¢ an : s- 
7 and Delancey Streets. the fiery director might have found Xavier Cugat and his Orches 
Fie features will be “Green|ptayers, found ways, to enliven) t’a, featuring a roster of Latin- 
‘ elds, outstanding Yiddish|the evening. It remains soggy} American entertainers. heads the 

classic, with Isidore Cashier | pudding without plums. accompanying _ stars - Jn - person 
ena Helen Beverly: and “Mazel | J.T.S. © show. 

Yidder featuring a great | ———————_—_—_—_—__ —— -—- - 
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HAMID'S ATLANTIC CITY STEEL PIER OPENS 








| Band At Brooklyn Paramount 


| Bi 


Leader 











aed 


| Larry Clinton is the first of a long 
| line of famous band leaders who} 
| will appear at Atlantic City’s Steel | 
| Pier 








this summer with Clinton! 
|and his band opening Saturday, | 
| May 29th, and remaining at the, 
| popular resort through June 5th.! 
| The Steel Pier is remaining open! : 

| foe daily operation all during Ray Milland heads a star cast in 


June for the first time this year. Paramount's “The Big Clock.” 
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DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


Dana Andrews ® Gene Tierney 


“THE IRON CURTAIN” 


Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL 
* ON STAGE 


20th Century-Fox 
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The 36th Paratiel Deal 


From RODNEY GILBERT 


RS. GERALDINE FITCH recentl) 
M extremely inte ting account 
Moscow’ Kiste 


faith 


> non-¢ 
that Mrs. Fitch still believes, a 
Korea along the 38th parallel was just 


‘nt good 


for granted, having learned in Chur 
division was first made iown thei 
thai the Soviet Embassy itlac ! 
took it for granted. Then I| found 
aifl-rent explanation of it in fo 
Secretary of State Jam Byrne ” 
li he really knew well all tha { 
pened at Yalta, discu mol K 
future at that gathering was 'n \ 
vague terms; and the arbitrary a 
sion of the country into t »oOcCcl nm 
Zone along a line that follo 
geographical  o1 political bour 
was the result of an ag it amo 
“the military not lons 7 
diately atter VJ-Da‘ 

ow, this raises a lot of question 
to which the American people are b 
this time entitled to have the answei 
since no one in Washington i ut 
longer concerned with shielding the 
Kremlin tende! ensibilitie and 
since the costs of that 3th parallel! 
deal are a fairly heavy load on the 
taxpayer and could become aé far 
heavier one. If the late President 
Roosevelt did not acquiesce in such a 
suggestion from the genial Uncle Joe 


with a flourish of the long cigarette 
holder, who were “the military” on 
our side who concurred in this ar- 
rangement, and why did they do so? 
Who suggested this arbitrary and un 


most of 


another of 


excellent 
which 


contributed to your 
the ghastl; 
has made of 


paper an 
muddle reliance on 


Korea. I note, however, 
did until recently, that the division of 
the Yalta blunders. I took this 
nmediately after VJ-Day, when this 


natural boundary, and what arguments 


re adduced in support of it? 





I have a special reason for being 
urious about this. I met a young 
Korean in Peking, in 1920, who was 
playing around ith his revolutionary 
fellow countrymen there. He went 
back behind the Japanese iron curtain 
vith commissions from them and 
never re-emerged until after the Jap- 
anese surrender. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to have a visit from him some 
months ago. The 38th parallel natur- 


ally came up in our conversation. [le 
then insisted that he had given me the 
that 28 years ago. I 
and here it is 
Korean named An 
variously spelled that 
to correction) shot 
the Harbin 


when Ito was on his way 


explanation of 
to tell me 
In 1909, a 
Tung-kun (so 
that 1s 
killed 


asked again; 


young 
subject and 


Prince Ito, in rail- 


wa ystation, 
to St 
thing with the Tzarist government. Ito 
the powertul 
Japan; and young An was the son of 


Petersburg to negotiate some- 


was then most man in 


a high court functionary who was one 
of the most distinguished literary men 
in Korea. It 
shooting, about which quite a library 


was a most sensational 


of books in Korean, Chinese and Jap- 


anese was written. Young An is a na- 
tional I've heard that a 
statue of him has lately been set up in 
Seoul. 


hero, and 


The story I'm supposed to have 
heard in 1920 is that An, who had 
been running all over the Far East, 
organizing opposition to the Japs, 


heard in Vladivostok that Ito was go- 
ing to St. Petersburg to discuss there 
that all Russo- 
differences be permanently 
the division of East Asia, 


a Russian proposal 
Japanese 


resolved by 


from Korea to Pamirs, into Russian 
and Japanese spheres of exploitation, 
along the 38th parallel of latitiude. 
This is interesting because, though the 


Korea 


might have be 


division of along such a line 


‘n as arbitrary and un- 


natural then as it is to-day, the ex- 
tension of it into Central Asia would 
have divided (pretty roughly) terri- 
tory that is historically Chinese from 


been historically 
Mongol and Turkish—the 
most of eastern Siberia 
interesting, because, at t'« 
very time that the world was first in- 
formed of Korea’s division along the 
38th parallel, the Chinese Communists 
making demands upon Chiang 
Kai-shek for special administrative 
northern Chinese areas. to 


territories that have 
Tungusic, 
people of 


That is 


were 


rights in 


which the 38th parallel might well 
have served as a compromise bound- 
ary 

Now I must confess that, so far as 


this is all coinci. 
dence. I haven't the slightest recoliec. 
tion of hearing about the 38th piiaille, 
in 1920. But I've forgotten a thousand 
good stories since then. Also, 1 cannot 
find any of the intelligent and well- 
informed An family who has heard 
this story. Also I must warn the reader 


my memory goes, 


that the invention of ex post {facto 
traditions to supply politically useful 
explanations of current events, has 
been muddying Orienta] histor ior 


several milleniums. 


And yet—what is the real story be- 
hind the division of Korea along th 
36th parallel, as enjoined upon General 
MacArthur in the first post-surrender 
that he received after VJ 
to Mr. 


directive 


Day (according Byrnes), and 
why should not the American people 


have it? Despite Mr. Byrnes, [ shall 
not be satisfied that this deal was not 
dictated by. Uncle Joe in 1 smoke-tilled 
back room at Yalta until I 
better. I shall not be satisfied that my 
doubtful tradition of a Russian 
that line in 1909 is wholly a 
invention, until someone 
give better explanation of the 
agreement among “the military,” in 
1945, upon such an amazingly unmili- 
dissection of the Korean 
I should like to have the Congress de- 
mand that the American military man 
who let us in for that deal stand up 
and plead quilty. 


KNOW 


inter- 
est in 
modern can 


me a 


tary nation, 


Morristown, N. J. 





——— 


“They Said It Wa 


sa Telegram...” 





A Letter From Poland 


M, father wa arre 


the 
but we 
I don’t 
not. We all 
They 
father 


ed at «three 


eoclock in morning. It was five 


weeks havent heard from 


him since know whether he } 


still alive or slept wher 


they came for him. said it wa 


a telegram and my opened the 


door, We only have one room and 
all slept in this room: my father, ny 
mother and I. I thought it was really 


a telegram and asked them whether tt 


was from my brother who is in liussi 
but they laughed 
father to get dressed. My 

they arrested my 
said it 


then 


only and toid my 
asked 


tather, 
political 


mother 
them why 


and they was for a 
offered 


fathe! 


reason, and one of them 


my father a cigarette, but my 


said he didn’t smoke, which was a lie 
because I know he wanted to smo 

and didn’t have any cigarettes of ‘i 
own, because they are very expen 
sive I am almost 13 and I don't 
know where to get bread for me and 
my mother She is alway ill and 
she cannot work We almost always 
had bread when my father worked 


but hungry A 
told het 


expect my 


now we are very 


woman my mother knows 
yesterday he shouldn't 
father to back, 
When my father was in Dachau, 
had always said he would 
I don't 


come because he is 
dead 
my mother 
come back and he did, but now 
know. I go to school, but we have no 
books. Our teacher we have a 
good government of the working class, 


said 


and she asked whether we understand 
that and told us to ask her questions 
if we don't but nobody said any- 
thing 


(The father of this boy is a Polish 
factory worker, who spent three 
years in the German concentration 
camp at Dachau. He was arrested 
about four months ago in Warsaw 
as “a supporter of the American im- 
perialists,” because he took part in 
a strike for better wages at his fac- 
tory. His earnings averaged 8,000 
Zlotys.a month. A pair of reason- 
ably good shoes cost about 9,000 
Zlotys. The above letter was written 
to the boy’s uncle, who lives in 
Detroit.) 





: Wisdom aud Truth 


From CHARLES D. "RACEK 


The follow The 


New Leader editors in their splendid 


nz comments salute 


efforts to present far more truth and 


justice than the combined efforts of 


all big city dailies. 
The 


tained so 


New Leader on April 10 con- 
much wisdom and truth in 
revealing the activities of Lee Press- 
man, member and advisor of so many 
Communist and pro-Communist orga- 
John Leslie, that the 
may believe the author should 


nizations, by 


reader 


be a member of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. “The Dark Side of 
the Earth,” by Melvyn J. Lasky, 


should remind us of the need of more 
Congressional legislation to 
curb the possibilities of such terror- 
in our own nation. The Southern 
Revolt, by Lillian Smith, should put 
to shame those supporters of segrega- 
loyalty to gZov- 
ernment but commit the unpardonable 


drastic 


Ism 


tion, who claim our 


sin against the human race by retus- 


ing to consider the integrity of an 


American citizen because he was bora 
black. In Gottwald’s “Tribute” to 
Masaryk, by Tom Kobsay, we find the 
pattern of Russian brutalness so dis- 
gusting, one wonders when a decisive 
policy will be provided by the United 
States to stop another nation from be- 
coming the unwilling stooges of the 
Russian despots? 


Alva, Oklahoma. 


THE MASS APPROACH 
From JOHN BADGER 


The New Leader continues to be the 
most informative and hardest-fighting 
magazine in my ken. Its championship 
of democracy excels in vigor and vigil- 
the 


of demux 


everything world 


the 


ence. It ha 


needs today in way atic 


journalism—except, if I may venture 
it—the 


to say mass approach 


Montreal, Canada. 
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nw Dis4c —— 
By RALPH DE TOLEDANO — 








; 
. 
~ 
HE modernist and the clissicist 
I will derive great pleasure from 
the hard emotior 


which Igor 
Stravinsky packed into his Histoire du 
Soldat (RCA-Victor DM 1197, 5-12” 
records). Like the Wind Octet, which 
is part of the same set, The Soldier's 
Story is music for the chamber group 


but the interplay o. instrumental 


timbre and the rich texture of con- 
flicting and supplementing tone give 
it the impact of full orchestra. The 
music is bright, moody, and evocative, 


full of shifting rhythifs and surprising 
There o'h.e1 
recordings of these two works, but <is 
performance by Leonard Ber istein 
and members of the Boston Symphony, 


resolutions have been 


14 


in its cleanly-etched delineation and 

crisply clear recording, is by far the 

best. And the surfaces are quiet. 
Also in the modern idiom, but cold 


and abrasive, is the Spitzweg Serenade 
of Ernst Toch, whose more conven- 
tional writings have set the mood for 
many movies (Vox 177. 2-10” records). 
Recorded under the supervision of the 
composer, it gets a coldly brilliant per- 
formance by Louis Kaufman, Grischa 
Monasevitch (violins), and Ray Men- 
hennick (viola). Of its kind, this Trio 
s excellent. And the recorded 
of the instruments is well reproduced 
on good surfaces. 

last and 
‘Choral” in D 


tone 


monumental 
Minor, 


Beethoven's 
symphony, the 





was performed and recorded at Tangle- 
wood last year by Serge Koussevitzky, 


the Boston Symphony, and the Berk- 
shire Festival Chorus under Robert 
Shaw This foregathering of high- 


priced talent should have resulted in 
the definitive recording of the work. 
jut the Koussevitzky touch, which 
vitiate Beethoven, and 
surfaces are there to mar your enjoy- 
ment. Don’t misunderstand: There is 
much that is first-rate in the recording 
(RCA-Victor DM 1190, 8-12” records), 
particularly the last mouvement, Schil- 
ler’s Ode to Joy, which Beethoven set 
magnificently to music, exultantly di- 
rected by Shaw. But the last word has 
not been said. 

It was the 


tends to bad 


wish of Delius that Sir 
Thomas Beecham be entrusted with 
the task of recording all his music. 
In line with this, HMV in England 
has systematically issued Delius So- 
ciety Sets and RCA-Victor has begun 
to release them here. In the first of 


1185, 





these 

5-12” records), you will find the Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, with 
Betty Beecham as soloist, a Marche 


Caprice, and best of all the Song of 
the High Hills. with the 
choral participation of the Luton Choir. 
For Delius collectors and Delius en- 
thusiasts, the set is a must. Ordinary 
music lovers will wish that RCA had 
issued each of these compositions sepa- 
rately so that they might purchase the 


wordless 


Song and leave the diffuse and rela- 
tively uninteresting Concerto to te 


experts 

Vox is issuing all six 
of the Bach Brandenberg Concertos 
which Otto Klemperer recorded {or 
‘Polydor some years ago. Like 
already on the shelves, Brandenberg 


One by one, 


those 


No. 1 is forthright and foursquare. t0 
my judgment the proper way to play 
Bach. The pressings are on excellent 


vinylite. (Vox 618, 3-12” records.) 
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(Continued from Page Four) 

Organized medicine opposed the im- 
position of a third party between 
patient and doctor, while it advocates 
free choice of physician in the know]- 
edge that the vast majority can afford 
no such luxury. There is no such free 
choice at most large clinics and hos- 
pitals; you choose the institution and 
you get the doctor assigned to treat 
you. Costs of medical care increase 
constantly and middle-class families 
find it more and more impossible to 
meet them. 

Dr. Butler says that many patients 
with incomes of $2,500 a year are 
entered as charity cases, and that the 
doctors who get the big fees often do 
little or no free work. He castigates 
the present methods of hospitals and 
clinics in dealing with charity patients, 
who frequently get inferior care. He 
declares that organized medicine has 
chosen the worst possible way of pay- 
ing for an illness whenever it advocates 


health insurance—that of giving pa- 


tients lump sums of money, straight 
doles, to pay their doctors. 

Next best, says he, is the fee-for- 
service schedule by which the insur- 


ance agency gives the doctors fixed 
specific services. He 
the best scheme is the 


thinks 


sums for 


provision of 


medical service by groups of adequate- 
ly salaried physicians organized around 
hospitals and practicing as integrated, 


Medical Care in America 


coordinated groups under close super- 
vision. He cites the fear of many prac- 
titioners of working under competent 
supervision as evidence that they know 
they are incompetent and would thus 
be found out. For this reason alone 
many doctors oppose insurance schemes 
to cover sickness. 

But the plan Dr. Butler outlines 
could be developed in orderly fashion; 
it could be financially sound and 
therapeutically efficient; it could be fi- 
nanced in part by payroll deductions 
and contributions and in part by taxes. 
It is neither impractical nor Utopian. 
Control could even be maintained at 
the local level by existing units of med- 
ical service which have proved their 
value. Cooperating physicians could be 
controlled by administrative commit- 
tees and hospital staffs opened without 
jeopardy of standards. Intermittent 
service toward patients would end and 
outpatient and home care, as well as 
medical education and research. could 
be closely integrated. 

Whether this is accomplished by cur- 
rently proposed legislation, or by the 
drafting of new legislation; whether it 
involves State participation as well as 
payroll deductions and outright pay- 


ment by those who can afford to make 
them, we need and must have—med- 
ical politicians to the contrary notwith- 
standing—a modern scientifically de- 
vised system of medical service for all. 





Lenin 


(Continued from Page Three) 


grew up, Marx imparted to him all 
his wisdom. And when the Comrades 
came unto Marx to ask his advice, 


Marx said unto them: ‘All that I knew 
l taught Lenin. Go unto Him and trust 
him in all things’ 

The 1917 Revolution is thus de- 
scribed: 

The Emperor William and the Tzar 
Nicholas sent their troops to the front, 
but the battle would not start. So they 
sent their Generals to see why and lo, 
Lenin stood between the lines and 
said: Soldiers, ye are fighting on the 
wrong front.’ So the soldiers all went 
home. Thus ended the Great War.” 

An anti-Communist invention? Oh 
no—the book from which these “bib- 
lical” anecdotes are taken is com- 
pulsory reading in all Rumanian 
schools. It is entitled The Lénin 
Legends. 

History has been re-written for the 
schools. Trotzky, of course, was never 
Lenin's revolutionary collaborator, but 
#n agent of the Ochrana, who in 1917 
Jed them to Lenin’s hide-out. Only the 
miraculous appearance of that Bayard 
sans peur et sans reproche, Stalin, put 
the foul fiends of the Ochrana to flight. 
The classics have also been given the 
Communist once-over. Orders given to 
actors in the National Theatre lay 
down that Hamlet is to be plaved 
4s a “progressive” conspirator, who 
édopted the “cover” of lunatic in order 





Legend 


to overthrow the “reactionary, -im- 
perialist,” Polonius. In King Richard 
JI] the decadence of England's ruling 
class must be brought out, while 
Cymbeline must underline the cor:up- 


tion of bourgeois morality. 

So many hours have to be devoted 
daily in factories to the reading aloud 
of Communist newspapers to the 
workers that the manager of one small 
textile factory told me that he had 
carefully worked out the resulting loss 
in production as exactly 3,700 yards of 
cloth per month. Altogether his output 
had fallen by 50 percent from the 1938 
figures. Last week he read in official 
siatistics, however, that it was 15 per- 
cent above prewar. 


e “ “ ” 


O pposirion among the population 
of both city and countryside is grow- 
ing. One morning early in March the 
streets of Bucharest were filled with 
Jeaflets which read: “Brothers—be 
patient a little longer. The terror: of 
the Moscow-paid bandits wil! soon be 
ended. Soon the ‘Blue Birds’ are com- 
ing to bring you arms. Be prepared.” 
On another morning the streets were 
filled with leaflets which ran: “Jews! 
Pay attention! We have nothing 
against you. We are no anti-Semites. 
But we shall deal sternly with all 
those Jews who support the bunch of 
Rumanians who sold themselves to 
Moscow. Keep away from the Bolshe- 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Los Angeles, Calif.: James Oneal, 
member of National Executive Com- 
mittee, speaks over Radio Station 
KFVD, Tuesday, June 1, 6:30 p. m. 
Also at public meeting Wednesday, 
June 2, 8 p. m., in Embassy Auditorium, 
517 West 9th Street. . . . Philadelphia, 
Pa: Meeting of James H. Maurer 
Branch early in June. Election of of- 
ficers, welcome to new members, plans 
for fall activities. . . . Twelfth Anni- 
versary Journal in preparation. Ads 
and greetings coming in from many 
unions, WC branches and other groups 
and individuals. All SDF locals and 
members are urged to hasten in re- 
sponses. The fund raised Wy this Jour- 
nal will be needed for the ambitious 
program of radio and press ads to con- 
tinue in the fall in many more cities. 


NEW YORK CITY 

City convention will convene on 
June 15 and 16, 8:30 p. m., at the Rand 
School, 7 East 15th Street. Important 
resolutions will be discussed and 
adopted dealing with international and 
national questions. Branches are now 
electing delegates and submitting pro- 
posals. City Central Commiitee: 
Meets Wednesday, June 2, 8:30 p. m. 
Election of delegates at large to con- 
vention and other business. ... A. I 
Shiplacoff Branch: Meets June 1, 8:30 
p. m.. in Singer’s Studio, 852 Sutter 


Avenue, Brooklyn. Welcome to new 
members. August Claessens will be 
present. William Kar!in Branch: 


Meets June 1, 8:30 p. m., in hberal 
party club rooms, 2128 Caton Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Speaker: George Sickles. ... 
B. C. Viadeck Branch, Brooklyn: Meets 
June 5, 1:30 p. m., in Room 200, 7 East 


15th Street, New York City . R. Par- 
ness Branch: Dinner and symposium 
on Saturday, June 5, 8:30 p. m., in club 





viks and you will not be harmed.” 
After this the Rumanian underground 
was silent for several] weeks. Then at 
dawn factory walls in all the industrial 
suburbs appeared covered with such 
inscriptions as: “Down with the 
Bolsheviks! Out with the Russians! 
Long live the King! Death for the 
traitors Groza, Pauker and _ Luca!” 
Raids by day, raids by night, the iso- 
lation and searching of whole blocks, 
led to hundreds of arbitrary arrests— 
but the police had later to admit that 
their captives +'id not include one of 
the conspirators. 


Then sabotage set in. A passenger- 
train was derailed at Craiova and 
Turnu Severin, and several persons 
killed. At three separate points in the 
capital on a single night, factories 
burst into flames. All that the police 
could do was to establish the fact of 
sabotage in each case. Now, factories, 
Communist newspapers and Party 
offices are guarded day and night. The 
notorious Communist terrorist leader, 
Emil Bodnaras, the ex-cavalry officer 
who sold his country’s secrets to 
Moscow, steps up the terror in vain. 
He has purged his police of practically 
every trained officer and man, and re- 
placed them, by Communists, many 
of whom have only one idea—to get 
rich while the getting is good, Even 
his deputy in terrorist organisation, 
General-Secretary Stupineanu, van- 
ished from his post recently. It has 
only just transpired that he has been 
arrested—for selling details of the 
terrorist organisation to a foreign 
power! 


av~——, v4 East 93rd Street, Brooklyn. 
«.. German Branch: Meets June 4, 8:30 
p. 14., at 7 East 15th Street, New York. 


Farewell party being arranged for 
Frederick Stampfer who will soon re- 
turn to Germany. 





Before You Ge| 
Ge Your | 
Vacation... | 


You'll want to send us your | 
summer address, but be sure 
to let us know, at least three 
weeks before you leave, what | 
id will be, and the inclusive ) 
dates that you will be there, | 
so that you can continue to) 
receive The New Leader with- | 
eut interruption. 
ra 
IN COMING ISSUES: 


Anti-Semitism in the 
U.S.S.R. 
JACOB PAT 


Freedom of the Press | 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





The German Youth 
Preblem 
VERA BRITTAIN 


Labor and International 
Understanding 
MARK STARR 
Feur Articles on— 
Anti-Semitism: US and 
International 
GEORGE J. MINTZER 


The Youth Movement | 
HARRIS L. WOFTOPD, JR. 

* 
For Those Who Act Now... 


The New Leader is offering as 
a special FREE PREMIUM with 
each new one-year subscrip- | 
tion a FREE COPY of Arthur 
Koestler’s psychological novel 
Darkness at Noon. 


THE NEW LEADER, 
7 East 1Sth St., New York 3,.N.Y. | 


1) Enclosed please find $3.00 for 
a one year subscription to The 
New Leader. j 
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Books and Pamphlets Relating 
to Political Economy and Social 
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Where the News Ends 













By William Henry Chamberlin 


Debating With Communists 


‘NHOULD one debate with Communists and 
their sympathizers? This is a subject of 
debate between myself and some friends 

whose general viewpoint about the fifth column 
character of Communism I fully share. Their 
contention is that Moscow fifth columnists 
acquire undeserved respectability and unde- 
sirable publicity by sharing platforms and radio 
audiences with opponents of their cult. So their 
ittitude is one of boycotting public appearances 
with known Communists and Soviet apologists. 
My own attitude, based entirely on tactical 
considerations, is different. I have never re- 
fused to meet a spokesman for Communism in 
public debate on equal terms. I know that some 
Soviet sympathizers make a practice of avoiding 


debate with me; and I consider this both a 


personal compliment and vindication of the 
correctness of my tactical line. There are three 
reasons why I think the advantages of meeting 
totalitarians in open argument outweigh those 
of maintaining a boycott policy 

First, I think anyone familiar with the climate 
of American public opinion would agree that 
there is far more danger from apathy and 
mental laziness than from active Communist 
propaganda. It is beneficial to take every op- 
portunity to point out the dangers which the 
formidable combination of Soviet imperialism 
and Communist fanaticism represenis to the 
security and integrity of America. The more 
this issue can be threshed out the better. And 
Stalin’s hand has been so unmistakably re- 
vealed that competent 
presentation of the anti-Communist case can 
scarcely suffer by comparison with the most 
skilled pro-Soviet propaganda. 


even a moderately 


Second, although notorious fellow-travelers 
find. the going a little harder than was the case 
during the war, many editors and educational 
institutions maintain an informal but unmis- 
lakable censorship on the writings of outspoken 
anti-Communists. The falsesfront objectivity, 
of which Vera Micheles Dean is such an effec- 
tive exponent, is still alluring to many wishful 


thinkers. Typical of the tendency to avoid 
taking a sharp, clearcut stand is the recent 
action of Harvard University in setting up an 


institute for Russian research with a liberal 
foundation grant, and making lack of first-hand 
knowledse of Russia the one visible require- 
_ment for the individuals who have been placed 


in charge of this institute 


Much public discussion of Soviet Commu- 
nism, in ma#azines, in book revie on the 
radio, is vitiated by ignorance or, at best econd- 
hand knowledge of the subject Consistent 
critics of Co inism n ‘ ) 
much Ci nun! 
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Norman Thom: Leo Cherne and I won the 
unanimous verdict-of a twelve-member random 


jury” when we vindicated American policy 
toward Russia in a television discussion against 
the party-line criticism of Earl Browder, Philip 


Jatfe and Carol Kine. 
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Ukrainian Socialist Refugees 


; An Ukrainian in this country whose name 


cannot be given because his family is exposed 
to Soviet reprisals informs us that young 
Ukrainian Socialists in DP camps in Germany 
are eager to get in contact with Americans 
of Social-Democratic sympathies. The leader 
of these young Ukrainian Socialists is Boris 
Lewytzky, whose address is Sedanstrasse 17/II, 
Regensburg, American Zone, Germany. 

Letters sent to this address will be answered 
by Ukrainians who have found in the American 
Zone an asylum both from Nazi and Communist 
terrorism. This is one of the all too few valuable 
opportunities to get in touch with people who 


know conditions behind the iron curtain; ang 
I hope some New Leader readers will take 
advantage of it. 

id a - 


The World’s Worst Poet—Again 


F o.Lowinc my recent tribute to Mrs. Kate’ 


Crane-Gartz as the world’s worst poet (and 
one of its most muddled and eccentric prose 
“thinkers”), I received a special “poem” under 
her signature which seems to prove my point, 
It achieves the peculiar kind of lonely eminence 
in bad verse that was so characteristic of Mrs, 
Gartz’s Realistic Rhythms. So, with hopes that 
some of my readers may share my perverted 
taste in this field, and with a solemn vow 
to myself to give no more publicity to Mrs, 
Gartz’s meanderings, I herewith pass on her 
latest effort: 


So, Mr. Chamberlin, I am “the world’s 
worst poet!” 

Well, I am very glad to know it. 

I always thought a poet’s poems had to 
be explained 

While my “Rhythms” are by truth sus- 
tained. 

But once before by you I was misunder- 
stood, 

So no explanation will do any good 

I will just wind up by saying 

Yours for brotherhood. 








Editorials— 


No German Reconstruction Without Food | 


O one would advocate slow starvation as 
N the solution of the German problem. 

That is more cruel than a Carthaginian 
slaughter. And yet, in effect, that is what has 
happened. The official ration of 1,500 calories 
daily is pitifully inadequate; but millions of 
Germans have existed on far less—for great 
areas of postwar Germany the diet has been 
below 1,000 calories, which is less than that 
in former Nazi concentration camps. General 
Eisenhower regards an average ration of 2,000 
calories as the minimum required to enable 
Germans to work and to resist disease. 

This protracted state of semi-starvation is 
due largely to the lag in industrial production, 
which has resulted from the “Morgenthau” 
plan to reduce Germany to an agricultural 
economy. One expert after another—American, 
British and European—has urged greatly in- 
creased production as the only salvation for 
Germany—and for Europe. Yet despite denials, 
the dismantling of industrial plants continues. 
Bread riots-and protest strikes are the inevitable 
consequence. 

In an eloquent pamphlet published by Com- 
mon Cause, it is shown that our peacetime poli- 
cies, not war devastation, are responsible for 
the desperate situation prevailing in Germany. 
The pamphlet, No Reconstruction Without Food, 
is written by Dorothy Thompson, George S. 
Counts, Christopher Emmet, William Henry 
Chamberlin, Natalie Wales Paine and Robert I. 
Gannon. It is available at Common Cause, 48 
Fast 48th Street, New York 17. We urge readers 
to send for it, and to take appropriate action 
to put a stop to the insane policy of destruction 





going forward in Germany. 
Herbert Hoover, in an introduction, com- 
ment é 
“These periodic reductions of the ration 
during the past two years below the endur- 
ance level are not due to any ill will, or lack 
of effort on the part of the Military Govern- 
ment in Germany itself. They arise from 
lack tussian cooperation; bad crops; de- 
tru of fertilizer factories: added mil- 
lions of expellees from adjourning areas: 
local German government in col- 
lecting farm supplies: world food short- 
ages: and the paralysis of bizonal manu- 
facturing industries with the resultant lack 
of exports with which to buy focd for them- 
selves. With the British inability to pay 
their‘half share, the whole burden of cover- 
ing the food deficit is now thrust upon the 
United Sta y 


Common Cause urges the restoration of fer- 


tes. 


tilizer production; the scrapping of ceilings on 
all non-military production; the ending of re- 
striction on trade between Germany and her 
neighbors. The 8,000,000 who sought refuge in 
Western Germany from the areas annexed by 


Soviet Russia and Soviet Poland can only find 
a new life if they are either returned to their 
former homes or absorbed into industry; to 
make this possible, the insane restrictions on 
peacetime production of non-military goods 
must be lifted. 


Congress Learns About © 
Unions a 


A GOOD DEAL of the inwardness of the Taft-7 
Hartley Act was revealed the other day at a% 


hearing before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations. Sen- 
ators Ives and Landis proposed that the law 
be amended. so as to abolish the union shop 
authorization polls. These polls consume the 
time and money of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and, it has turned out, the unions 
practically always win. A Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman commented that the law had been 
originally passed to bring about “the emanci- 
pation of members from union bosses.” Actually, 
the union control is now more definite, con- 
spicuous and official. But it costs the US 
Government money. 
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